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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Two Momentums 

The first Haringey Momentum meeting 
took place on October 27. It was 
attendance by about 200 people, mostly 
white and middle-aged - without the 
presence of Corbyn, other demographics 
appear to be less likely to attend. Andrew 
Burgin and Doug Thorpe (Left Unity) 
had taken up seats in the front row, as had 
some local Socialist Resistance members. 

The first speaker on the panel 
introduced himself as a Unison activist 
and long-standing Labour member. He 
gave a ‘motivational’ speech, arguing 
for a “new kind of politics”. In his view, 
this meant that new LP members weren’t 
interested in “discussing the minutes 
from the last branch meeting”, but in 
“getting out there”, “campaigning” and 
“doing things”. He proceeded to reiterate 
this basic theme in many different ways. 

The second speaker was an elderly 
lady who had come to the UK from 
an African country in the 1970s. She 
recalled the activities of the National 
Front in Haringey at the time, and how 
the Tories were adding fuel to the fire. 
Corbyn, then councillor in Haringey, 
was always there offering unreserved 
solidarity, even against the advice of his 
party colleagues. The bottom line was 
that we need to get to know each other 
and rebuild solidarity at a local level, 
regardless of party or group affiliation. It 
was probably the most powerful speech 
of the evening - much better than I am 
able to reproduce here - although the 
woman seemed to believe that more 
recent anti-migrant rhetoric was still 
primarily directed against black people, 
including those who have been here for 
decades. A bit stuck in the 1970s, then 

- if understandably so due to some bad 
shit she’d experienced in her time. 

Next up were contributions from 
the floor. SWPers didn’t identify 
themselves openly as such, but were 
clearly distinguishable by their tired 
line: ‘We can’t wait till 2020. We need 
to hit the streets, so come to the next 
demonstration and attend the Unite the 
Resistance conference.’ Supporters of 
the Socialist Party in England and Wales 
called upon LP councillors to refuse 
Tory cuts and set illegal budgets “like 
back in Liverpool”. 

There was a lot of repetition about 
“getting out there” and “campaigning” 
from the majority of the audience, most 
of them experienced labour-movement 
activists and/or Trots. One couldn’t help 
the impression that perhaps this was a 
‘lost generation’ that had ‘got out there’ 
and ‘campaigned’ for so many decades 
that it was simply unable - or unwilling 

- to imagine any other mode of politics. 

Ironically, the few ‘new young 
members’ who had been deemed 
unwilling to attend ‘boring meetings 
and debates’ protested against this 
patronising characterisation. One 
shouldn’t leave the politics to the 
bureaucracy, they said, and, yes, it was 
important to go through the minutes and 
be aware what exactly is happening in 
the party. Rather than confining the rank 
and file to just being campaigning foot- 
soldiers for Corbyn, Momentum should 
demand bottom-up democratisation and 
members’ control of the party. 

As another young member was about 
to contribute, a woman interrupted and 
demanded that the chair lets a woman 
speak - even though none had their 
hands up at the time. She kept repeating 
this until a ‘rock dude’ turned to her and 
said: “Well, just put your hand up and 
speak, then.” This made her very angry 
and caused minor disruption to the 
proceedings. 

Members of the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty made some of the 
best contributions. I can’t recall them 
all, but there was something about open 
borders across Europe, plus the expelled 


Ed Maltby and Liam McNulty protested 
against anti-left witch-hunts, saying that 
there has always been a revolutionary 
current in the workers’ movement, and 
we should defend the right of this current 
to exist and express itself openly. 

In the end, the top-table speakers 
brought things full circle, underlining 
once more the importance of ‘getting 
out there’ and ‘campaigning’ to ‘support 
Corbyn’ instead of getting bogged down 
in tiresome debates and arguments. 
One of them said we need to get “every 
Labour Party candidate elected”, and to 
argue otherwise is to refuse to support 
Corbyn. However, there were now “two 
Labour parties” - one being the PLP and 
the apparatus; the other being the pro- 
Corbyn rank and file. 

I left with the impression that 
there were also two Momentums. The 
‘invisible dictatorship’ of Socialist 
Action et al running things behind the 
scenes, objectively aided by the stupidity 
of washed-out Trots who just want to 
‘get out there’ and ‘campaign’. On the 
other hand, those who are openly far 
left/revolutionary and younger members 
who could prove a bit too critical even 
for the Momentum apparatchiks’ liking. 
Alex Czarnovic 
Haringey 

Through the mire 

Jack Conrad calls on the CPGB to 
oppose Left Unity national conference 
resolution 68 on self-determination 
(‘Anatomy of a conference’, October 
15). He is mistaken and should 
reconsider. 

The resolution makes three points: 

1. We note the LU manifesto called for 
the abolition of the monarchy and the 
House of Lords, but took no view on the 
Acts of Union, which bind England with 
Northern Ireland, Scotland and Wales. 

2. This conference calls for the abolition 
of all the Acts of Union, thus ending 
all jurisdictions by the British crown 
over the sovereign nations of Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales. 

3. By ending all Acts of Union, the 
people of Ireland, Scotland and Wales 
will be able to freely choose their future 
relations with the people of England, 
whether as independent nations, or 
in some form of voluntary federal 
relationship or within the European 
Union or in whatever form they decide. 

Jack is perhaps worried about the 
threat that opposition to these laws poses 
to the future of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain, the British Labour Party 
and the British road to socialism. This is 
the danger of national self-determination 
or indeed greater democracy. If the people 
have democratic options and rights, they 
might not do what communists demand. 
Of course, the CPGB does not want to 
become CPEW or CPE. But, in voting 
against this resolution the CPGB, will be 
putting its own self-preservation before 
the democratic interests of the working 
class. 

The real argument is in Jack’s 
criticism of the resolution. He asks: 
“Does that mean they [the movers] 
seek the re-establishment of the Irish, 
Scottish and Welsh feudal monarchies? 
Probably not. No, the motivation is clear. 
Instead of the working class in Britain 
unitedly fighting for a federal republic 
and international socialism, the two 
comrades want the break-up of Britain 
into separate capitalist states. Oppose.” 

First, of course, it is logical, if 
somewhat absurd, to suggest that 
anybody who aims to abolish the British 
constitutional monarchy wants to return 
to the feudal monarchy. Do the CPGB 
want to get rid of our dear queen to bring 
back William the Bastard or Henry V? 
Jack’s words - “Probably not. No, the 
motivation is clear” - surely applies to 
the CPGB’s rejection of constitutional 
monarchy, as it does to the Acts of 
Union. 

So Jack’s real argument is about 
working class unity and the threat posed 
to the working class of any democratic 


reform that does not abolish capitalism. 
Capitalist states are merging and 
breaking up. This is quite normal and 
part of the ongoing struggle between 
imperialism and democracy. Queen 
Anne’s bloody Act of Union was central 
to the formation of British imperialism. 
It was not a democratic law and has 
not become so as a result of over two 
hundred years of the British empire. 

The key phrase in the resolution, 
which Jack ignores, states that Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales “will be able to 
freely choose their future relations with 
the people of England”. Anti-unionism 
and national self-determination in the 
UK are the same principle looked at 
from a democratic angle. 

All the Acts of Union were and remain 
part of the anti-democratic structure of 
the constitutional monarchy as much as 
the privy council or the House of Lords. 
Far from this ‘uniting’ the working 
class, these laws are responsible for 
institutionalising class division. This 
is why the Tories are unionists and the 
CPGB must not be so - unless you want 
to drag the name of communism through 
the mire and drown it in the foul waters 
of English chauvinism. 

Steve Freeman 

Republican Socialist (Left Unity and 
Rise) 

Sniper fire 

When he purported to be a Marxist, 
Tony Clark had a very narrow 
understanding of the doctrine which 
consisted of uncritical support for 
Stalin. Anyone who disagreed with his 
dogmatic understanding was promptly 
denounced. In short, his methodology 
was a type of sectarian authoritarianism. 
Tony has now ‘discovered’ that Marxism 
is obsolete, but his method remains the 
same. 

He says: “What I argue is that 
Marxism has misled communists into 
believing that modem capitalism was 
made possible by the circulation of 
money - or M-C-M, as Marx called it. 
It is necessary to point out that all the 
money and labour in the world would 
not result in a modem industrial society 
without the energy content available in 
fossil fuels” (Letters, October 29). 

This is correct, but totally one-sided. 
Without the means for international 
trade and the development of productive 
forces, the fossil fuels would have stayed 
in the ground. In a recent television 
programme entitled Planet oil, Iain 
Stewart noted that when oil was initially 
discovered the only use for it was in 
oil lamps. With the implementation 
of electrical lighting it looked as if the 
usefulness of oil would be short-lived 
until the Model T Ford started to roll off 
the production line, which could make 
use of what until then was considered a 
waste product of oil - gasoline. 

“The 19th century, money-centred 
view on the development of capitalism, 
which is shared by Marxism, is obsolete 
from a scientific perspective. This does 
not mean that Marx’s analysis of the 
circulation process was not brilliant,” 
says Tony. It would be interesting if he 
could infonn us in what way the aforesaid 
perspective is obsolete, especially as it 
was formerly ‘brilliant’. Maybe Tony 
would like to check whether Newton’s 
17th century theory of gravitational 
forces is obsolete by stepping off a 
high building. In truth he seems to be 
the latest, if least important, in a long 
line of fonner Marxists who blame the 
doctrine rather than themselves for their 
conceptual break. 

“As for the question of the 
democratic rule of the people on the 
basis of socialism, why call this rule a 
dictatorship, as Marx did - incorrectly, 
in my view? There is no such thing as 
a dictatorship without a dictator and, 
as Lenin pointed out, this means rule 
unrestrained by any law. And we all 
know where this can lead.” 

Here Tony appears to be making 
some indirect criticism of his former 


hero, Joseph Stalin. However, rather than 
bother to develop a nuanced analysis, 
Tony accepts the CIA-developed idea 
of ‘totalitarianism’. Ironically, this 
comrade, who once was an excellent 
critic of the petty bourgeois ideology 
of Trotskyism, appears to be falling 
into the same black hole of sectarian 
dogmatism - with the difference that his 
new and modem ‘ theory ’ is based upon 
a particular (misunderstanding of ‘peak 
oil’. 

Tony, finally, leaves us with this 
thought: “My theme is that Marxism 
undermines the struggle for socialism”. 
Again this is a bald assertion with 
no explanation or evidence thought 
necessary. Interesting as it is to follow 
in the Weekly Worker Tony’s angst at his 
break from Marxism, it would be more 
productive if occasionally he could 
provide some evidence to substantiate 
his hostility. An intelligent and coherent 
attack on Marxism would be welcomed 
by me for one, in tenns of interrogating 
the doctrine, but Tony’s continual 
ignorant sniping serves only to make 
him appear to be a political dilettante. 
Ted Hankin 
Nottingham 

Close-up 

I took out a subscription to Weekly 
Worker a couple of weeks ago. After 
reading The Socialist for a lot of years, 
I can see what they lack and you have: 
clarity. 

I enjoyed the article on China (‘Royal 
pomp and Hollandisation’, October 29). 
The difference between an article by 
you and one by Peter Taaffe is that yours 
has an elegance about it which no-one 
in their right minds could ever say about 
his writings. 

I have taken out recent subscriptions 
to New Worker, Solidarity and Socialist 
Appeal. I wouldn’t say I necessarily 
agreed with you about China, but that 
doesn’t matter. What I can’t stand is 
being indoctrinated by idiots who won’t 
listen to a word of criticism. They don’t 
allow criticism. They are just banging 
your head with a fixed set of facts. No 
discussion is possible. 

The reason there is no interest in the 
socialist parties is to do with their own 
failings. They are not attractive. They 
don’t speak the common language. They 
are incoherent. No-one knows what 
they’re talking about. Confusion reigns. 
Socialism is in a terrible shape. 

Things could be worse. Capitalism 
itself is entering a mad period of its 
development. They don’t come much 
madder than Britain. It lacks a coherent 


The party 

A member of the Socialist Party 
in England and Wales has 
sent us a £15 donation via PayPal. 
He writes: “I find that the Weekly 
Worker gives a really good, critical 
Marxist analysis”. Our paper, says 
the comrade, is “balanced (most of 
the time)”, while “being open to 
challenge and debate”, and he likes 
our coverage of the left, including 
“critical perspectives on my own 
party”. 

Our SPEW comrade’s donation 
on the last day of the month, 
together with a £10 standing 
order payment from RL, took our 
fighting fund total for October to 
£2,761 - a tremendous success, 
exceeding our target by a mere 
£ 1 , 011 ! 

And our November fund has 
got off to a good start, thanks to 
the usual flurry of standing order 
payments - this time totalling 
£221 - at the beginning of the 


society. Its spoken language is insecure. 
People make up for this in all kinds 
of ways, many by not talking much. 
Everybody is hearing voices in their 
heads. They are told it’s their conscience. 
Christ, how do they live with it all? 
Elijah Traven 
email 

Mickey Mouse 

Mike Belbin writes: “I was glad to find 
Rosa Lichtenstein taking time out to 
praise historical materialism: that is, 
the application of dialectical thinking 
to ‘economics, history and politics’” 
(Letters, October 29). 

In fact, I was advocating a historical 
materialism that has had Hegel’s ideas 
(upside down, or the ‘right way up’) 
completely excised (Letters, October 22). 
The point is that historical materialism 
is in an incomparably better state than 
the Mickey Mouse theory - dialectical 
materialism - we have inherited from 
Hegel, via Engels. And historical 
materialism is in that state partly because 
Hegel’s confused ideas can find no 
practical application therein, and which 
are hence merely ornamental; they do no 
real work. Marxists, of course, nod in the 
direction of tradition and orthodoxy by 
employing Hegel’s jargon, but comrades 
like Mike struggle - obviously to no avail 

- to make the associated ideas clear, let 
alone comprehensible. 

Mike then says: “Even a theory 
like natural selection was substantially 
incomplete until the 20th century.” 
Indeed, but dialectical materialism has 
largely remained in the confused and 
amateurish state in which Engels left it. 
Not even Mike can infonn us with any 
clarity or consistency what a “quality” is 

- without, for example, ruling out melting 
iron or freezing water as a change in 
“quality” - and, despite being asked 
several times, he has yet to tell us how long 
a “leap”/”node” is supposed to last. Mike 
hasn’t even attempted to specify, just as 
other dialecticians have yet to specify - 
apparently this doesn’t even make it on 
to the edge of the dialectical radar screen 

- what the thermodynamic contours of 
a ‘dialectical’ system are, what adding/ 
subtracting energy or matter amounts 
to, what constitutes such a system/body, 
or even what the development of one of 
these is meant to be. 

If evolutionary theory had been left 
in such a threadbare, amateurish and 
confused state for 150 years, it would 
rightly be branded Mickey Mouse 
science too. 

Rosa Lichtenstein 
email 


we need 

month. Then there was a PayPal 
contribution from regular donor 
NW (one of 3,419 online readers 
last week) and a handy cheque for 
£25 from comrade TP. So after 
four days we already have £251 
towards our £1,750 target for 
November. 

All this is very good news and 
shows that our paper’s central 
message is starting to find an 
echo beyond our own ranks. As 
our SPEW comrade writes at the 
end of his brief email, “I live in 
hope that the Marxist left will get 
together at some point to create the 
mass Marxist party that we need.” 

If you agree, please add your 
contribution to our fighting fund • 
Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 
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SOCIALIST PARTY 


Admit you were wrong! 

The SPEW comrades are in urgent need of a radical rethink, 
argues Peter Manson 


T he election of Jeremy Corbyn 
as Labour leader has revealed 
the political bankruptcy of what 
passes for the leadership of the Socialist 
Party in England and Wales. 

True, the comrades welcomed the 
level of support Corbyn received, 
together with his subsequent victory. 
Yet this is an organisation that has based 
itself for almost a quarter-century on 
the idea that Labour is a spent force for 
the working class, that the pro-capitalist 
right has definitively seized control and 
all intervention in it is futile. On that 
basis, not only did they expect little 
from Corbyn’s campaign: indeed the 
campaign he built up just should not 
have been possible. 

When Corbyn first entered the race, 
SPEW’s sleepy weekly, The Socialist, 
said only that he most likely would not 
get on the ballot paper, and thus “all 
[his] efforts must turn to building a 
new mass workers’ party”. 1 When he 
scraped on in June, it was declared 
that he hadn’t a hope of winning and 
so, when the inevitable happened and 
he lost, “he should draw the obvious 
conclusion and break from historically 
obsolete Labour and help to found a 
new mass force”. 2 

The following month, when 
SPEW’s initial assessment of Corbyn’s 
prospects was being more and more 
exposed as the folly it was, an editorial 
in The Socialist - presumably taking 
dictation from leaders Peter Taaffe, 
Hannah Sell, Clive Heemskerk and 
co - solved this riddle ingeniously, by 
declaring that a Corbyn victory would 
“inevitably” provoke an immediate 
and final showdown with the right, 
and thus “would mean, in effect, the 
formation of a new party”. 3 The Labour 
Party suddenly ceased to be a workers’ 
party in 1990 or so, when the purge 
of SPEW’s forerunner, the Militant 
Tendency, was complete; it will just 
as suddenly spring back into existence 
should Corbyn prevail - that was 
now the line. Thus, by a momentous 
act of Sorelian revolutionary will, do 
comrades Taaffe, Sell, etc reshape 
the post-cold war history of Britain 
around their little theories! 

In the final weeks of the leadership 
campaign SPEW was dragged 
into the spotlight by the bourgeois 
press, desperate to pin the blame for 
Corbyn’s success on ‘infiltrators’. 
And if we’re making up stories about 
‘infiltration’, who better to blame 
than the artists formerly known as the 
Militant Tendency? Having been thus 
forced to take a side in a less passive- 
aggressive way, SPEW comment 
became slightly more favourable. 

In fact, having spent a couple of 
months amiably talking Corbyn’s 
chances down, SPEW started 
aggressively rowing backwards. 
Associating itself with its Labourite 
past, The Socialist had an interesting 
little item added to its masthead: 
“Formerly Militant”. Nevertheless, 
in its statement welcoming Corbyn’s 
victory on September 12, SPEW 
continued to cling to the idea that it 
represented not a sea change within 
Labour, but in reality the founding 
of an entirely new party: any old 
humbug can be justified, so long as 
it is not inconsistent with the idiotic 
analysis it was pushing from the 
mid-90s, when the name ‘Militant 
Labour’ was finally ditched. SPEW 
also reaffirmed its commitment to 
standing Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition candidates against pro-cuts 
Labour incumbents, which would 
almost certainly be a tactical blunder 
under present circumstances - all the 
more so, given Tusc’s risible electoral 
performances thus far, and imminent 


death when the Rail Maritime and 
Transport union reaffiliates to Labour, 
as it is highly likely to do at its next 
conference. The RMT, of course, is the 
only union that has officially backed 
Tusc, allowing SPEW to claim that 
the coalition could be the basis of a 
new “mass workers’ party” - a Labour 
Party mark two, in other words. 

On the positive side, however, the 
SPEW comrades hit upon the key 
point immediately after the election of 
the new leader: 

Jeremy Corbyn should fight 
to implement every one of the 
democratic measures which so 
terrifies Labour’s right wing ... At 
the same time the party should be 
opened up. All those who have 
been forced out or expelled in the 
past for fighting against cuts and 
for socialist ideas should be invited 
back ... Defeating the pro-big 
business elements that dominate 
the Labour machine will require 
mass, active participation. 4 

So those like Militant/SPEW who had 
been “forced out” should be “invited 
back”. Presumably then Taaffe and 
co would be urging SPEW members 
to add to the necessary “mass, 
active participation”? No doubt the 
leadership would also rethink its 
opposition to the reaffiliation of the 
RMT and Fire Brigades Union, which 
also looks certain to come back on 
board in the near future. Afraid not. 

While in the October 21 edition 
of The Socialist comrade Taaffe 
described the election of Corbyn as 
“overwhelmingly positive”, he went 
on to say: “We want Labour councils 
to oppose the cuts and draw up needs 
budgets, which would receive mass 
backing. The political instrument for 
realising this can only be done with a 
new mass party of the working class ” 
(my emphasis). That clearly implies 
something other than the Labour Party 
- although admittedly “The Corbyn 
campaign has within it, in reality, 
elements of a new party in the process 
of formation.” 5 

Confusion reigns. Labour should 
be “opened up” to those (like SPEW) 
who are “fighting against cuts and 
for socialist ideas”, yet those same 
comrades should look elsewhere for a 
“new mass party of the working class”. 
You see, SPEW is still insisting that 
the battle to transform Labour into an 
instrument of working class struggle 
is doomed to failure, as an article the 
following week made clear: 

There are also many seasoned 
trade unionists and fighters, 
workers and youth who, while 
supporting Corbyn in general, are 
at the same time in favour of the 
widest possible unity of left forces. 
Notwithstanding Corbyn’s victory, 
they are still highly suspicious 
that his aims can be effectively 
implemented through a party still 
dominated by the unreconstructed 
right. 

The Socialist Party shares 
their views, given the ceaseless 
attacks on Corbyn and his 
supporters. Even some Labour MPs 
who may claim not to stand on the 
right but the ‘centre’ have joined 
in the anti-Corbyn campaign, and 
in the process revealed their real 
political position. 6 

Well, it is right to be “suspicious” - in 
fact it is obvious that even “Corbyn’s 
aims”, let alone those needed 
to transform Labour, cannot be 
“implemented” if the party remains 


“dominated by the unreconstructed 
right”. So surely that means we must 
throw our efforts into defeating the 
right, not wash our hands of that 
essential struggle? 

Unfortunately not. The article goes 
on to state: 

Many workers would not agree to 
join and throw all their energies into 
the Labour Party while the changes 
that Corbyn articulated during his 
campaign have not been carried 
through. Nor would it be correct to 
hand over the precious funds of the 
trade union movement, through the 
affiliation of non-affiliated unions, 
before fundamental structural 
change has occurred. Corbyn 
could be overthrown in a coup by 
the Parliamentary Labour Party, 
in which his base is still extremely 
narrow. 

The right are still in control 
of the Labour machine and will 
not hesitate to frustrate, delay and 
sabotage to prevent workers and 
young people joining to change the 
Labour Party. They will not hesitate 
to expel those on the left - as they 
effectively did during the leadership 
campaign - those who come into 
collision with them, while they are 
imposing cuts on working people. 
Let us remember the expulsions in 
the past, for the ‘crime’ of opposing 
attacks on living standards of 
workers through the poll tax and 
the cuts: in Liverpool, the Militant 
editorial board, as well as others on 
the left. 

This attempt to mollify the 
right will not succeed, but it can 
help to demoralise and thereby 
disintegrate the forces that have 
begun to rally behind Corbyn 
and McDonnell. This would 
represent the loss of another 
favourable opportunity to change 
the labour movement in the battle 
against capitalism and its political 
representatives, the Tories and 
other forces that base themselves 
on outmoded capitalism. 

Let me get this straight: if Corbyn 
and McDonnell are defeated, that 
would represent a considerable defeat, 
but SPEW will not lift a finger to try 
and stop that happening. In fact it 
will continue to urge anyone it can 
influence to stay away, certainly 
not waste their efforts, let alone the 
“precious funds of the trade union 
movement”. 

And in the latest issue, Roger 
Bannister, SPEW’s candidate in the 
forthcoming election for Unison 
general secretary, claims that “the 
demand for flexibility with the political 
fund remains important”, After all, 
“the alternative” might mean “backing 
a rightwing Labour candidate, 
committed to making cuts”. 7 In 
the same paper, Clive Heemskerk 
produces a list of recent donations 
and affiliation fees paid to Labour by 
the unions - implying (presumably 
with the exception of funds paid to 
Corbyn’s leadership campaign) that 
they are all a waste of money. 

Comrades, this line is disastrous. 
Surely it is time to admit you have been 
utterly wrong for the last two decades 
and undertake a serious rethink • 

Notes 

1. The Socialist June 10 2015. 

2. The Socialist June 19 2015. 

3. The Socialist editorial, July 29. 2015. 

4. www.socialistparty.org.uk/ 
articles/21392/12-09-2015/corbyn-victory. 

5. The Socialist October 21. 

6. The Socialist October 29. 

7. The Socialist November 4. 



CPGB podcasts 

CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current political 
situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public meetings and 
other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday November 8: No forum. 

Sunday November 15, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 

This meeting: Introduction to Ralph Miliband’s Parliamentary socialism. 
Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

An introduction to human origins 

Tuesday November 10, 6.45pm: ‘Hunter-gatherers and the origins 
of language’. Speakers: Jerome Lewis and Chris Knight. Daryll Forde 
seminar room, Anthropology Building, 14 Taviton Street (off Gordon 
Square), London WC 1 (nearest tube: Euston). Talks are free, all welcome. 
Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

Austerity and socialist strategy 

Thursday November 5 to Sunday November 8: Historical 
Materialism conference, School of Oriental and African Studies, 189 
Pentonville Road, London N1. 

Programme: www.historicalmaterialism.org/conferences/annuall2/ 
ProvProgramme20153010.pdf/view. 

Registration: www.historicalmaterialism.org/conferences/annuall2/register. 
Organised by Historical Materialism: www.historicalmaterialism.org. 

Socialism 2015 

Saturday November 7,3pm to 9pm; Sunday November 8,10am to 5pm: 

Weekend school, Institute of Education, 20 Bedford Way, London WC 1. 
Organised by Socialist Party in England and Wales: 
http:// socialism2015. socialistparty.org.uk. 

Save our libraries 

Saturday November 7,10.30am: March against closures. Assemble 
Brixton Library, Brixton Oval, London SW2 for march to Tate South 
Lambeth Library, 180 South Lambeth Road, London SW8. 

Organised by South London People’s Assembly: www.southlondonpa.org. 

Remember Tony Benn 

Sunday November 8, 6.30pm: Politics, anecdotes and entertainment, 
Seven Dials Club, 42 Earlham Street, London WC2. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Greece: frontline of austerity 

Monday November 9, 7.15pm: Public meeting, Room 9, Partick Burgh 
Hall, 9 Burgh Hall Street, Glasgow Gil. Speaker: Savvas Michael 
Matsas (Workers Revolutionary Party, Greece). 

Organised by Greece Solidarity Glasgow and Left Unity Glasgow South: 
www.facebook.com/greecesolidarityglasgow. 

Kill the bill 

Tuesday November 10,5.30pm: Protest at third reading of Trade 
Union Bill, House of Commons, Parliament Square, London SW1. 
Organised by Trade Union Coordinating Group: www.tucg.org.uk. 

Clara Zetkin 

Wednesday November 11,6.30pm: Launch of the latest issue of Revolutionary 
History devoted to Clara Zetkin. 1 Bloomsbury Street, London WC 1. 

Organised by Revolutionary History: www.revolutionary-history.co.uk. 

Health through peace 

Friday November 13 to Saturday November 14,10am to 4pm: 

Meeting, Friends House, 173 Euston Road, London, NW1. Discussing 
the impact of war on healthcare. 

Organised by Medact: www.medact.org. 

No to austerity 

Saturday November 21,1.30pm: Rally, Central Hall, Westminster 
Storey’s Gate, London SW1. Speakers include John McDonnell and 
Yanis Varoufakis. 

Organised by Trade Union Coordinating Group: www.tucg.org.uk. 

Left Unity 

Saturday November 21, 11am to 5.30pm, Sunday November 22, 
11am to 5pm: Conference, the Venue, first floor, Student Central, Malet 
Street, London WC 1. 

Organised by Left Unity: 

http://leftunity.org/national-conference-2015-pre-conference-timetable. 

Out of credit 

Tuesday November 24,6pm: Protest against chancellor’s autumn 
statement. Assemble Trafalgar Square, London WC2, for march to 
Downing Street, London SW1. 

Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

Combating climate change 

Sunday November 29,12 noon: National demonstration. Assemble 
Park Lane, London W1, for march to Millbank, London S W1. 

Organised by Time to Act: www.timetoact2015.org. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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SYRIA _ 

Compromise in the offing 

With talks over Syria set to continue, Yassamine Mather reports on the contortions of the rival powers 



Vienna negotiations: not a Syrian in sight 


I ran’s supreme leader, ayatollah 
Ali Khamenei, is becoming an 
accomplished, compulsive liar. 
Over the last few weeks Khamenei 
has spoken on a number of occasions 
against foreign countries deciding 
the political future of Syria - even 
though Iran participated last week in 
talks held between the United States, 
Russia, Saudi Arabia, Turkey and a 
number of other countries in Vienna, 
aimed precisely at deciding Syria’s 
fate, and in the absence of a single 
Syrian, either from the government 
or the opposition. 

Speaking to Iranian diplomats 
and officials, Khamenei had said: 
“We believe it doesn’t make sense 
that other countries get together and 
decide about a governing system 
and the head of that state ... this 
is a dangerous initiative which no 
country in the world would accept 
to be done for itself.” 1 So why 
did Iranian foreign minister Javad 
Zarif attend these talks - not only 
with the permission of the supreme 
leader, but, according to the minister 
himself, following word by word the 
instructions issued by Khamenei? 

The reason is simple: despite 
denials repeated time and again that 
there are Iranian military personnel 
in Syria, every day the media in Iran 
carries reports and images of funerals 
for Islamic Revolutionary Guards 
of all ranks, including commanders, 
‘martyred’ in Syria - killed while 
fighting Islamic State. All of them 
are diehard supporters of Khamenei: 
some are veterans of the Iran-Iraq war, 
others experts in counter insurgency, 
who were deployed in 2009 against 
the Iranian opposition. 

For all Iran’s financial and military 
support for Syrian leader Bashar al- 
Assad, his grip on power is in doubt, 
as continued US and Arab support 
for ‘moderate’ Islamist opponents 
(in reality al Nusra, an offshoot of al 
Qa’eda) - not to mention tolerance of 
and covert support for Islamic State 
from Arab countries - can change 
the balance of forces in Syria. Iran’s 
foreign ministry officials might 
deny it in press conferences, but 
the reality is that even the supreme 
leader is considering the possibility 
of removing Assad from power. For 
example, he said: “First, war and 
unrest should end, so that the Syrian 
people can elect anyone they want in 
a peaceful and calm environment.” 

This, of course, comes from a man 
who has held the role of supreme 
power for the last 18 years, having 
been appointed by that shadowy 
group of senior (in some cases senile) 
clerics known as the Assembly of 
Experts in the oxymoron that is 
Iran’s Islamic Republic. A man who 
has overruled presidents, and elected 
governments that got past the strict 
vetting of the above-mentioned 
assembly. 

As far as Syria is concerned, 
last week’s talks failed to reach a 
conclusion, ending with a bland, 
nine-point statement favouring a 
ceasefire and “committing the parties 
to a UN-led transition, in which 
Syrians, including the diaspora, 
elect their leaders.” 2 Yet there is a 
shift in the position of both Iran and 
Russia, as far as the future of Assad 
is concerned. Both countries are 
more interested in preserving their 
geopolitical interests rather than 
saving a failing dictator. 

The Saudis must have sensed this 
U-tum, for, only hours after the talks 
ended, the new foreign minister, Adel 
al-Jubair, who is well known for his 
dislike of Iran (there are allegations 


that Iran attempted to murder him in 
2011, when he was the ambassador 
to the United States), initiated a new 
war of words between Tehran and 
Riyadh. He was adamant that Assad 
“should leave this afternoon - the 
sooner, the better”. 3 Al-Jubair also 
insisted that Iranian forces would 
have to be withdrawn as part of any 
agreement. 

The response from Tehran 
came swiftly. Iran’s deputy foreign 
minister, Hossein Amir Abdollahian, 
told the official IRNA news agency: 

We warn Adel al-Jubeir not to 

test the Islamic Republic of Iran’s 

patience. Instead of blaming 

others, Saudi Arabia’s minister of 

foreign affairs would do better to 

end his visible and hidden support 

for terrorists in Yemen, Iraq and 

Syria. 4 

Soon the war of words had escalated 
to presidential level. Iran’s president, 
Hassan Rowhani, said: “If Saudi 
Arabia’s vision on the big regional 
questions confronts reality and it 
stops its intrusions, we can solve 
many problems, especially in our 
relations.” Of course, for their part the 
Saudis accuse Iran of destabilising 
Bahrain and Lebanon. 

US and Iran 

So how did it all start? Why are 
we witnessing civil wars in Iraq, 
Yemen and Bahrain as well as 
Syria? Contrary to reports in the 
mass media, this has little to do 
with Sunni-Shia conflict or Assad’s 
repression of protestors inspired by 
the Arab spring. It has everything to 
do with the invasion and occupation 
of Iraq. That was a war that left a 
major political vacuum in the region, 
allowing, amongst other things, Iran 
to expand its influence using regional 
allies. 

And throughout this time Iran 
and the US have been holding talks, 
usually in secret. Over the last few 
weeks, Khamenei has insisted that 
the Islamic republic will not negotiate 
with the US except regarding the 
nuclear conflict, yet anyone with 
even limited knowledge of the region 
will know this to be untrue. Even 
if we forget Irangate (where Iran’s 
complicity with Ronald Reagan 
facilitated payment of ransom money 
to the Nicaraguan Contras via Israel 
and Swiss bank accounts), Tehran 
has never stopped negotiating with 
the United States since the day that 
the present regime came to power in 
1979. 

In the days immediately after 
the 9/11 attacks, a number of senior 
US officials flew to Geneva and 
met secretly with officials of the 
government of Iran. Throughout the 
next few months, the US and Iran 
cooperated on a wide range of issues, 
including moves against al Qa’eda, 
as well as the war waged against the 
Taliban government in Afghanistan: 
“During the US invasion, Iran opened 
its airspace to US forces, provided 
highly valuable intelligence on the 
movement of Taliban fighters, closed 
its borders to al Qa’eda and agreed to 
return any American soldiers forced 
to land in Iran.” 5 

There are contradictory reports 
about US-Iran relations prior to the 
US invasion of Iraq. However, no- 
one can be in any doubt that the single 
biggest beneficiary of the Bush/Blair 
war and the downfall of Saddam 
Hussein was neither the US, nor the 
UK nor the people of Iraq rather: it 
was Iran’s Islamic Republic. Since 


then everything about the occupation 
government in Baghdad and the 
power struggle between the labyrinth 
of Shia militias and political groups 
has been subject to negotiations 
between Tehran and Washington, be 
it through intermediaries or in secret. 

One of the main beneficiaries of 
this policy was Ibrahim al-Jafari, 
Iraq’s prime minister in 2005-06. 
Jafari had been active as a spokesman 
for the Islamic Dawa Party - a close 
ally and protege of Iran’s Islamic 
revolution. Later Iraqi premier Nouri 
al-Maliki of the Badr Brigades - the 
military arm of the Supreme Council 
for the Islamic Revolution in Iraq - 
was given a helping hand. Badr was 
trained and armed by Iran and had its 
headquarters in Tehran. 

By 2007 Iran not only controlled 
the government in Baghdad: it had 
forged a new alliance with Assad as 
well as reinforcing its relationship 
with Lebanon’s Hezbollah. 

The Arab allies of the US were 
very concerned about this situation, 
but Iran’s intervention in Bahrain 
and Yemen, plus its support for 
Assad, gave the Saudis and other 
Arab states the excuse they needed 
for generating the hysteria about 
Iran’s regional ambitions. Suddenly 
the country named by George W 
Bush as part of the “axis of evil” was 
exerting considerable influence over 
whole swathes of the Middle East. 
This situation represented a direct 
challenge not only to Sunni regimes 
backed by the US and the EU, but 
also to the west’s main ally in the 
region, Israel. 

All of this provides the only 
rational explanation as to why Saudi 
Arabia and the Persian Gulf states 
have armed and financed Salafi- 
Wahhabi forces in an attempt to 
start a sectarian conflict; why the 
US turned a blind eye to the rise of 
jihadists in the region; and why over 
the last few years the Saudi obsession 
with overthrowing Assad has been 
supported by western governments. 
Saudi Arabia and other Sunni 
countries are also concerned that 
Iraq, a traditional enemy of Iran, is 
now its main ally in the region. In 
this respect the war in Syria is all 
about weakening Iran’s position in 
the region and the fundamental issues 
driving the current conflict will not 
go away - even if the next round of 
the multinational negotiations results 
in a deal over who should replace 
Assad. 

Alternatives 

International talks about the future 
of Syria will resume in two weeks 


time, although Iran is threatening 
withdraw, using Saudi comments 
as an excuse. For the time being, 
however, Assad remains in power, as 
both the US and Russia agree there is 
no obvious replacement. 

Russia and Iran have been and 
remain against regime change and 
there are obvious reasons for this, 
related to their own interests. But 
in Arab and western capitals too 
there is concern that if Assad was 
suddenly forced out, “two-thirds of 
his commanders would go with him 
and Syria would collapse”. 6 The 
US and its allies know perfectly 
well what can happen when there 
is a political vacuum: they have 
seen the consequences of the fall 
of Muammar Gaddafi in Libya and 
they cannot afford the creation of 
another Benghazi or Tripoli. So the 
proposals for an interim government 
has supporters beyond Tehran and 
Moscow and, according to the BBC, 
during the Vienna talks there were 

discussions concerning which 
senior members of president 
Assad’s team would be asked to 
leave - a figure of 10-15 people 
was cited. There’s also a hope that 
new, more credible, leaders will 
emerge from the opposition during 
this period to replace figures seen 
as lacking support inside Syria. 7 

In 2012 the west, prompted by Saudi 
Arabia and Turkey, seemed to be 
supporting the Syrian opposition’s 
government-in-exile, the Syrian 
National Council. We were told 
the council was a democratic 
organisation where representatives of 
various groups shared power. 

We no longer hear much about 
the SNC and there are many reasons 
for this, including the fact that the 
SNC was very much associated 
with the Islamist government of the 
then Turkish prime minister, Recep 
Erdogan, and influenced by his 
party, the AKP. Also, thanks to Saudi 
Arabia and the Gulf states pouring in 
resources for al Nusra and Islamic 
State, the semi-secular forces inside 
Syria were annihilated - although 
such forces are vocal outside the 
country, the main battles inside Syria 
are between jihadists and the Assad 
regime with Russian and Iranian 
support and between the Kurdish 
People’s Protection Units (YPG) and 
Islamic State. 

As far as Syrian Kurds were 
concerned, the SNC’s close 
association with Turkey ruled 
out any long-term collaboration. 
The council’s declared position 


“constitutional recognition of 
Kurdish national identity and the 
creation of a just, democratic formula 
for the Kurdish question within the 
framework of unity of the homeland” 
- did not go far enough, especially as 
some senior SNC figures kept talking 
about maintaining Syria’s identity as 
an “Arab republic”. 

According to the Financial Times, 

The best-positioned organisation 
to replace Assad right now is 
probably the Islamic State of Iraq 
and the Levant, the group known 
as Isis that controls half of Syrian 
territory and is sowing terror well 
beyond the borders of the Middle 
East. The second best-placed is 
the Nusra Front, another jihadi 
group linked to al Qa’eda. 8 

UK vote? 

Given all these facts, it would be 
madness for the UK to go for military 
intervention in Syria. David Cameron, 
wary of the possibility of losing a 
second vote on the issue, has now 
decided against it. According to the 
BBC, the House of Commons foreign 
affairs committee has warned that 
“any benefits of air strikes in Syria 
would be more than outweighed by 
the risks of legal ambiguity, political 
chaos on the ground, military 
irrelevance and diplomatic costs.” 

Not only would the UK risk 
“further reputational” damage, but 
the consequences of tackling IS 
would be “hard to predict”. 

The committee concluded: “... 
we believe that there should be no 
extension of British military action 
into Syria unless there is a coherent 
international strategy that has a 
realistic chance of defeating ISIL and 
of ending the civil war in Syria.” 9 

This summarises the dilemma 
faced by western governments. There 
has been no “coherent policy” from 
the US or other imperialist powers. 
On the contrary, the random air strikes 
have only succeeded in recruiting 
more volunteers for IS, while leaving 
its military and political structure 
intact. No wonder US air strikes in 
Syria have “fallen dramatically”. 10 
In fact in the 10 days proceeding the 
talks in Vienna were none at all. 

Of course, Conservative ministers 
claim that the situation has changed 
since parliament voted against 
military intervention in 2013. It 
is certainly true that the war has 
escalated, IS is now in a much more 
powerful position and hundreds of 
thousands of refugees have fled. 
However, it should be obvious to 
everyone that any further intervention, 
with or without a UK parliamentary 
vote, will only make the situation 
worse, irrespective of whether it is 
declared legal or complies with the 
latest UN position • 

yassamine.mathei@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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ITALY 


Scandals in the capital 

The manoeuvring which culminated in the fall of the mayor of Rome could result in the populist right 
taking control of the city, writes Toby Abse 


W hilst at the national level 
prime minister Matteo Renzi 
of the Partito Democratico 
(PD) has recently succeeded in getting 
his controversial plan to greatly reduce 
the future role of the Senate in Italy’s 
parliamentary system though the 
existing directly elected Senate with a 
minimum of concessions, he has not 
managed to resolve the PD’s problems 
in Italy’s capital city. 

As I explained in an earlier article, 1 
the deep involvement of a number of 
leading figures in the Roman PD in 
the Mafia Capitale scandal plunged 
the local party into a major crisis - its 
local structures were suspended by 
Renzi in his capacity as PD secretary 
in favour of a centrally appointed 
commissioner, Matteo Orfini. At one 
stage there was also a real danger that 
the Roman municipal administration 
might be dissolved on the grounds 
of Mafia infiltration. Whilst this 
legal procedure has sometimes been 
adopted for smaller municipalities, 
mainly in Sicily or Calabria, its 
adoption in Italy’s capital city would 
have given rise not just to a national, 
but to a worldwide, scandal, giving 
Italy the worst sort of publicity in 
North America and western Europe. 

It does not seem unduly cynical 
to suggest that the eventual decision 
that the situation was not sufficiently 
grave as to merit this extreme measure 
was taken for reasons of political 
expediency rather than on genuinely 
judicial grounds. An enormous 
number of municipal contracts were 
awarded without any proper tendering 
process to the friends and associates of 
criminals, in what was by any normal 
criteria a deliberate and systematic, 
rather than just accidental or merely 
negligent, procedure. It was dominated 
by officials close to Mafia Capitale - 
as the gang led by Massimo Carminati 
and Salvatore Buzzi was described by 
both magistrates and media. 

The PD’s mayor, Ignazio Marino, 
was clearly outside this criminal 
system and heartily loathed by those 
of his PD colleagues who were part of 
it - hence his widely used nickname: 
‘the Martian’ (ilMarziano). Moreover, 
this maverick was also disliked by 
Renzi, who seemed particularly 
annoyed by his forthright and 
perfectly understandable references 
to the neo-fascist connections of the 
preceding, nominally ‘centre-right’ 
administration of Gianni Alemanno, 
whose election as mayor in 2008 
had been greeted by fascist salutes 
and loud chants of “Duce! Duce!” In 
addition, Marino’s secularism - both in 
relation to civil partnerships between 
homosexuals, whose registration 
he had permitted in the city in 
contravention of Italy’s anachronistic 
legislation, and in relation to end-of- 
life issues - made him a legitimate 
target in the eyes of bigots close to the 
Vatican. 

The decision of pope Francis to 
have another ‘Holy Year’, or Jubilee, 
as the Italians prefer to call it, in 
2016 2 seems to have added to tensions 
between the mayor and the church, 
and many of the preparations for 
this major event - which will attract 
millions of tourists and put extra strain 
on Rome’s creaking public transport 
system - were taken out of Marino’s 
hands and given to Franco Gabrielli, 
the prefect of Rome, some months 
ago. 

In such circumstances to put a 
foot wrong in relation to any law was 
bound to be politically fatal for the 
beleaguered mayor. Whilst questions 


had arisen about his competence and 
his communication skills, and some 
also blamed him for the poor state of 
Roman tube trains, trams or buses, it 
was an expenses scandal that proved 
his downfall. This seems to centre 
on various claims for restaurant 
meals, which were supposedly eaten 
by the mayor and his guests in the 
course of his official duties. There 
appear to be discrepancies between 
Marino’s recollections and what had 
actually occurred. His enemies allege 
deliberate fraud, suggesting the mayor 
was entertaining his family and friends 
at the expense of the city. 

National 

significance 

The conflict between Marino and 
Renzi may well determine the fate 
of the current government. Although 
Marino was elected as a PD mayor 
in 2013, he had not renewed his party 
membership in 2014 and 2015, and 
had not for some time handed over 
the 10% of monthly salary that the 
PD expects of its elected officials - he 
reportedly owes the party €10,000. In 
short, it is quite clear that Marino was 
somebody over whom the PD has no 
real control. 

He was pushed into resignation on 
October 12, after various key assessori 
(members of his mayoral cabinet) 
publicly withdrew their support 
as a result of the expenses scandal 
(Marino’s dream was still to be mayor 
on November 5 - the scheduled start 
of the trial of the fonner neo-fascist 
mayor, Gianni Alemanno, and various 
PD figures allegedly involved in Mafia 
Capitale). However, according to a 
very rarely invoked law, he was able 
to revoke the resignation at any point 
before November 2, the 20th day after 
he had formally submitted it in writing. 

Marino’s threats to withdraw his 
resignation caused alarm in the ranks 
of the PD, since, although it would 
be possible to force the issue either 
by a vote of no confidence or by a 
mass resignation of a majority of the 
current councillors, Marino appeared 
to have the continuing support of at 
least eight of the 27-strong majority 
coalition: four from Sinistra Ecologia 
e Liberta (Left Ecology and Freedom 

- SEL) and four from his own Lista 
Marino. This meant that even if the 
19 PD councillors acted in unison 
they needed to block with at least 
six councillors from the opposition 
groups, whether from the ‘centre- 
right’ or from the Movimento Cinque 
Stelle (Five Star Movement - M5S) - 
the very forces against whom the PD 
would be competing in the resultant 
mayoral and municipal contest likely 
to occur in Rome in May or June 2016. 

Even if Marino had thrown his 
hand in without further ado, the 
PD would have had no certainty of 
holding on to the Roman mayoralty 
next year. M5S, rather than the centre- 
right, seems the stronger challenger - it 
is currently scoring 31% in the opinion 
polls, making it the first-placed party, 
ahead of the PD. This scenario makes 
a PD defeat in any run-off ballot more 
likely. If, as seems probable, a PD 
candidate failed to win over 50% in the 
first round, many centre-right voters 
would be rather likely to transfer to 
M5S to defeat the PD. A hypothetical 
M5S victory in Italy’s capital city - 
which its leader, Beppe Grillo, already 
sees as putting an M5S government on 
the agenda at the next general election 

- would probably be a hammer blow 
to Renzi’s premiership, given that 


many of the PD’s parliamentarians 
who now give him their enthusiastic 
support are opportunistic turncoats 
who were originally associated either 
with his predecessor as PD secretary, 
the more leftish Pier Luigi Bersani, or 
his immediate predecessor as prime 
minister, Enrico Letta. 3 

Marino not only threatened to 
retract his resignation, but also 
suggested that even if he was brought 
down as mayor by a vote of no 
confidence in the council chamber, he 
might well compete with the official 
PD candidates in any open centre-left 
(as opposed to purely PD) primary 
contest - and he might run as an 
independent in the first round of the 
mayoral election in May or June 2016. 
While it seems highly unlikely that 
Marino now has sufficient credibility 
with the majority of Romans to have 
any realistic chance of competing 
against the PD machine, he might 
have enough support to inflict the coup 
de grace on the PD’s remaining hopes 
of winning the mayoralty in 2016. 4 

So the PD was still extremely 
worried. When PD commissioner 
Matteo Orfini had last summoned 
the 19 PD councillors to a meeting, 
they had divided 10-9 in Marino’s 
favour. An attempt on October 23 
to get them to sign a letter, drafted 
by Orfini, calling upon Marino to go 
proved a total fiasco, since nobody 
was willing to comply. A meeting of 
PD councillors called for two days 
later was cancelled in the aftennath of 
a demonstration in Marino’s support. 

Despite the relatively small number 
who turned up, which did significantly 
include a substantial contingent with 
PD banners, alongside gays from 
Roma Pride, the demonstrators were 
in fine form. The crowd sang the 
classic resistance anthem, ‘Bella 
ciao’, and chanted slogans against 
Renzi - “Show us the receipts!” - and 
against the Vatican - “ Bergoglio , come 
sindaco di Roma, non ti voglio ”, 5 as 
well as branding their opponents as 
Mafiosi -“We’re with Marino; you’re 
with the godfather”. 6 

Marino appeared belatedly when 
the crowd was already fired up and 
responded by citing a phrase that he 
attributed to Che Guevara (although a 
variant of it is more usually associated 
with the French student movement 
of May 1968) - in his own words: 
“There is a phrase that I love, from a 
person who was far more important 
than me - ‘We are realists and we 
want the impossible’.” He continued 
to attack his predecessor, Alemanno, 
as a fascist, saying he was speaking 
from the staircase “where in 2008 they 
celebrated, giving the Roman salute”. 
Marino admitted having “made 
mistakes”, for which he “assumes 
responsibility”. But “who has the gift 
of infallibility?” - which could be 
taken as an open attack on the pope. 
He ended his speech by saying: “You 
ask me to think again. I will think it 
over and I won’t disappoint you” - 
repeating the last phrase three times. 

Lash-up 

Marino’s retraction of his resignation 
came on October 29. This act of 
defiance infuriated the PD leadership 
and precipitated a rapid response that 
showed their implacable determination 
to put an end to this interminable saga 
by the most direct route available and 
the next day Marino’s mayoralty came 
to an inglorious end as the result of the 
mass resignation of 26 of Rome’s 48 
city councillors. 

This group included all 19 PD 


councillors plus two others from the 
Centro Democratico and one turncoat 
from the mayor’s own Lista Marino. 
The other five came from the rightwing 
opposition, having been recruited 
by the wealthy Roman construction 
magnate, Alfio Marchini, who has 
mayoral ambitions of his own. The 
whole sordid operation took an hour or 
two longer than anticipated, since the 
assembled councillors had to wait for 
Marchini’s delayed flight from Milan 
to arrive in Rome before proceeding to 
the campidoglio (city hall) to finalise 
arrangements. 

Whilst the conspirators just 
about managed to avoid involving 
anybody with current open association 
with the notoriously corrupt (and 
fundamentally unreconstructed neo- 
fascist) Alemanno, this unprincipled 
lash-up demonstrated the PD’s 
willingness to ally with forces well 
to its right - it is worth emphasising 
that the four SEL councillors 
would have nothing to do with this 
underhand manoeuvre. Whilst Marco 
Causi, Marino’s deputy mayor, had 
the onerous job of collecting the 
signatures and having them witnessed 
by a notary, there is no doubt at all that 
he was acting on the prime minister’s 
behalf - which explains the belated 
unanimity of the PD group. Given the 
high probability that the PD will lose 
a number of seats at the forthcoming 
municipal election, vestigial sympathy 
for Marino was by no means the only 
reason for the previous reluctance 
of some PD councillors to stab the 
maverick mayor in the back. 

In his final press conference 
Marino, in his characteristically 
melodramatic style, in effect 
compared himself with Julius Caesar: 
“Those who knifed me have 26 
names and only one instigator.” When 
asked if everything stemmed from 
his turbulent relationship with Renzi, 
Marino responded: “I have certainly 
not had turbulent relations with the 
prime minister. In the last year I have 
had no relations with him.” He added: 
“The PD, the party that I wanted, that 
I founded, that I stood as a leadership 
candidate for, has disappointed me 
today.” In evicting him from the 
campidoglio the PD had “ceased to 
act within the confines of democracy 
and thus denied its own name, Partito 
Democratico, and its own DNA”. 

The mass resignations triggered the 
instant dissolution of the whole city 
council, not just the end of Marino’s 
tenn of office. Until the next municipal 
election, which will probably occur in 
May or June, Rome will be under the 
control of a prefectoral commissioner. 
The appointment of Francesco Paolo 
Tronca, the prefect of Milan, 
to this role is a further blow 
to the pride of all Romans 
a couple of days after the 
national anti-corruption 
commissioner, Raffaele 
Cantone, defined Milan 
as “the moral capital, 
whilst Rome has shown 
that it does not have 
sufficient antibodies 
against criminality”. 7 
Although the prefect of 
Rome, Franco Gabrielli, 
signed the decree 
appointing Tronca, the 
actual decision was taken 
by Renzi, after consulting 
interior minister Angelino 
Alfano. 

The Roman PD is as 
yet unsure who will be its 
mayoral candidate in 2016. Its 


commissioner, Orfini, seems keen on 
the fonner magistrate Alfonso Sabella, 
who for a period served as Marino’s 
assessore “for legality” in the wake of 
the Mafia Capitale scandal, and Renzi 
has made it clear that he opposes 
the possible candidacies of current 
government ministers Marianna 
Madia and Paolo Gentiloni. The whole 
question of whether to hold a primary 
or to appoint from on high does not 
seem to have been resolved either. 

Needless to say, the PD left have 
complained about the method used 
to dump Marino - as the PD’s fonner 
president, Gianni Cuperlo, said, “The 
reasons for the withdrawal of confidence 
from the mayor ought to have been 
explained” in the council chamber. 

Grillo has already started M5S’s 
electoral campaign, publicising on 
his blog October 30 an opinion poll 
that gave M5S 33% of the Roman 
vote. The name of Ferdinando 
Imposimato, a well-known 79-year- 
old magistrate, has come to the fore, 
although the process of choosing 
an M5S candidate seems likely to 
take as long as the PD’s selection 
procedure. 

Nevertheless, the odds on M5S 
taking the capital have shortened 
considerably over the last few weeks • 

Notes 

1. ‘Renzi’s support plummets’ Weekly Worker 
July 2 2015. 

2. To be precise, the Holy Year lasts from 
December 8 2015 to November 20 2016. 

3. On the first occasion that Matteo Renzi ran 
in a primary contest for the PD leadership he 
had lost to Bersani and could therefore only 
obtain a limited number of places for his diehard 
supporters on the PD party list in the February 
2013 general election. 

4. An opinion poll cited in La Repubblica 
(October 24 2015) reported that over 70% of 
Romans hoped that Marino’s resignation would 
be definitive. 

5. The rhyme is lost in the English ‘Bergoglio, I 
don’t want you as mayor of Rome’. 

6. Roughly, ‘We’re with Marino; you’re with the 
godfather’. 

7. Milan’s traditional claim to be the ‘moral 
capital of Italy’ was in reality first undermined 
by the corruption of the Craxi years in the 1980s, 
culminating in the Tangentopoli scandals of 1992- 
94. More recently the general manager of Expo 

- the world’s fair that took place in Milan between 
May and October - was arrested and prefect 
Tronca had to exclude about 70 companies from 
contracts relating to Expo because of suspicions 
about criminality and accounting irregularities. 

The massive corruption scandals involving 
the former president of the 

Lombard region, Roberto 
Formigoni, also cast 
considerable doubt 
on this idealisation 
of Milan. 
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STRATEGY_ 

Overcoming the power of capital 

Mike Macnair asks why leftwing administrations cannot halt the long-term trend to the right 



I n this short series of articles I aim to 
respond to the fairly extensive body 
of criticisms - in our letters pages 
and elsewhere - of Weekly Worker 
authors’ arguments in the last two 
years against Syriza taking office. We 
are accused us of promoting ‘defeatism’ 
or ‘do-nothingism’, or of defending a 
variant on John Holloway’s Change the 
world without taking power. Recently, 
some comrades have raised the same 
issue in a different form: what would 
our attitude be to the question of a 
Corbvn-led Labour government in 
2020 ? 

At the same time, the issue of 
a hypothetical Corbyn-led Labour 
government in 2020 is immediately 
posed in two ways. The first is that 
Corbyn, and the creators of the 
Momentum movement to back him, 
are emphatic that their eyes are on 
2020 and a strategy for Labour victory 
in that election. 1 The commitment 
to fight for a Labour government 
in 2020 is not just about what to 
do in 2020, but about what to do 
now. Hence Momentum’s - sensible 
and useful - campaign for voter 
registration; but hence also a standard 
Brit left emphasis on economic issues 
and ‘anti-austerity’, setting less 
‘mainstream’ constitutional issues on 
one side. 

Conversely, on October 19 Blairite 
peer Lord Warner resigned the 
Labour whip, saying: “The Labour 
Party is no longer a credible party 
of govemment-in-waiting.” 2 Warner 
is, of course, a former civil servant 
who subsequently became and still 
is a paid lobbyist for health service 
privatisation, so that his departure 
from the Labour Party is, if anything, 
unduly belated. 3 

But his underlying argument is the 
standard view of the Labour centre 
and right (and the ‘realistic’ left): 
that the only way to achieve anything 
for the people the Tories shit on is 
to form a government ; and that if 
Labour is to have a chance of doing 
so in 2020 it must seek a political 
coalition, including voters well to its 
own right, and must show that - as 
Warner is - it is open to the demands 
of business; thus Labour must eschew 
the sort of leftism shown in Corbyn’s 
leadership campaign. The question 
of government is thus not merely a 
hypothetical one for the future, but 
poses present political choices. 

I am not going to respond in 
detail to individual criticisms of 
our arguments on this issue, though 
I may refer to some of them. I will 
primarily be concerned with the 
short-term positive alternative to the 
two strategic lines widely accepted 
on the left: the one, of the centre-left, 
of seeking to form a government in 
order to introduce what used in the 
1900s to be, and might still be, called 
‘palliatives’; the other, of the far left, 
of promoting street action and strikes 
for ‘moderate demands, militant 
action’ in the hope that the ‘militant 
action’ will lead to an insurrectionary 
general strike, the creation of workers’ 
councils, and so on. 

It is worth, however, starting, 
in this first article, by discussing 
the underlying reasons why taking 
governmental office should be 
regarded, under present conditions, as 
a problematic aim. There are, broadly, 
three reasons, the first of which is a 
straightforward fact (an empirical 
observation), while the other two are 
explanations of this fact. 

As will already be seen from my 
classing the centre-left as part of the 
left, I do not take as a starting point 
for this argument a presumption 
of ‘revolutionary politics’, or even 
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of Marxism. Rather, I start with 
the idea it could possibly be that a 
policy of reform government could 
work; but present reform government 
policies (including Syriza’s, that of 
the ‘Euro-lefts’ more generally and 
that of Corbyn and those around 
him) fail to answer the immediate 
empirical objections to this policy, 
which can be made on the basis of 
the experience of politics in the last 
70 years. The Marxism comes in as a 
part of explaining why this is so. 

Rightwards 

The empirical fact is that the experience 
of refonn governments, when it has 
not led to their immediate overthrow 
in coups, and so on, has generally led 
to their replacement by governments of 
the right, which have involved a ratchet 
effect, in which politics have generally 
moved, increasingly, further to the right. 
The British example is exceptionally 
clear, because we started with the 1945 
Labour government, which introduced 
maj or reforms, and we did not experience 
either a coup (as in France 1958 or 
Greece 1967) or prolonged systematic 
exclusion of a mass communist party 
from government (as in Italy). Wilson 
1964-70 was plainly to the right of Attlee 
1945-51; Wilson-Callaghan 1975-79 
was plainly to the right of Wilson 1964- 
70; Blair-Brown 1998-2010 was even 
more plainly to the right of Wilson- 
Callaghan 1975-79. Equally, among the 
Tories, Heath 1970-74 was notoriously 
to the right of Macmillan and Hume 
1957-64 (‘Selsdon man’), Thatcher 


1979-90 was equally notoriously to the 
right of Heath. Cameron, in spite of 
politically correct news management 
initiatives, was always in reality, and has 
become increasingly visibly, well to the 
right of Thatcher. 

Similar observations can be made 
on a shorter timescale about the 
succession of Social Democrat and 
Christian Democrat governments in 
Germany since 1969; about the French 
governments after Mitterrand’s election 
to the presidency in 1981; and so on, and 
on, and on, from country to country - not 
just in Europe - in a depressing list. 

The immediate empirical-predictive 
conclusion from this observation is 
that hoping for a Labour (or similar) 
government to bring in ‘palliatives’ 
will indeed produce temporaiy and 
veiy limited ‘palliatives’. Even Gordon 
Brown as chancellor produced that. 
But it fails to deliver a change in the 
underlying political dynamic away from 
the right, and hence will merely prepare 
the ground for a new and further-right 
government of the right. 

It is commonplace to identify the 
dynamic towards the right merely with 
the turn to ‘Thatcherism’, ‘neoliberalism’ 
and ‘financiahsation’ after the 1970s. 
In reality, however, as my list above 
indicates, as far as Britain at least 
was concerned, 4 these were merely 
accelerations of trends already visible in 
the political dynamics from the 1950s. 
Financiahsation began with the London 
and offshore ‘Eurodollar’ markets 
developing from the 1950s; 5 Duncan 
Sandys as Tory minister of housing and 


local government from 1956 promoted 
‘less eligibility’ in council housing 
(the idea that it should be preferable to 
buy, and therefore that council housing 
should be less attractive) as a part of 
the government’s ‘property owning 
democracy’ scheme; 6 and so on. 

Plutocracy 

The long duration and persistence of the 
effect of the political ‘ratchet towards 
the right’ effect demands that it should 
be in some way theoretically explained, 
if we are to address the question of how 
to deal with it. 

The answer has, in fact, two 
relatively simple elements, which have a 
common basis. To start with the common 
basis at an abstract level, the right of 
ownership of any thing is the coercive 
subordination of the non-owners to the 
owner. This becomes obvious when a 
non-owner interferes with the thing and 
the owner uses either forcible self-help 
or state action (police, bailiffs and so on) 
to stop the interference. 

Most of the time the subordinated 
non-owners tolerate and even accept 
their subordination - the phenomenon 
Max Weber misleadingly called 
‘legitimacy’. They do so because the 
overall social order delivers a more 
or less acceptable living; because it 
delivers an improvement on previous 
social orders; in countries like this one, 
because it delivers a place high in the 
global social hierarchy, so that even 
badly-off Brits are a lot better off than 
(for example) Somalis. 

But the availability of coercion has 


to remain permanently present in the 
background and is, in fact, a large part of 
the routine business of courts and cops; 
the ‘legitimacy’ of social subordination 
is not enough on its own to protect 
owners against ‘takings’ by individuals 
who hope to rise in the hierarchy 
through theft, etc, and anyhow tends to 
fail in crises and recessions. 

In capitalism, what is fundamentally 
owned to constitute the system of social 
subordination is ... accumulations of 
money. It is a common error of the left 
to treat the ownership of accumulations 
of money as secondary to the ownership 
of industrial capital goods, imagining 
that finance is subordinated to industry 
- or that the subordination of industry to 
finance is a feature of “the highest stage 
of capitalism” (Lenin) or “parasitic” 
(Hilferding). 

The reality is that, in the first place, 
the cycle of capital, M (money) - 
C (commodities) - C' (worked-up 
commodity product) - M' (increased 
money) has to return to the money 
form of M' to be successful. Secondly, 
the cycle M-C-C'-M' can, even today, 
take the form of ‘putting out’, that 
the C-C' is done by ‘self-employed’ 
people rather than people formally and 
legally employed as wage labourers by 
capitalists. Indeed, while wage labour 
has grown in the ‘developing countries’ 
at the expense of peasant and artisan 
production, in the ‘developed capitalist 
countries’ ‘outsourcing’ since the 1980s 7 
has increased the proportional share of 
this type of arrangement of production. 

What Marx called the “formal 
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subsumption of labour under capital” 
(putting out) is thus not superseded 
by the “real subsumption of labour 
under capital” (factory production), 
contrary to some, though not all, of the 
expressions Marx used on the point. 8 
Rather, in so far as it does not merely 
persist as ‘self-employment’ and so on, 
it is displaced sideways into the formal 
subsumption of industry under finance, 
the fonnal subsumption of cooperatives 
under various fonns of capital, and the 
fonnal subsumption of the ‘third world’ 
economies under the banks of the 
imperialist centres and under the global 
commodities trading finns. 

It follows that only money hoards 
can be truly owned in capitalism. It 
is this that lies behind the enigmatic 
statement widely attributed to banker 
and US treasury secretary Andrew 
Mellon (1855-1937), that “in a 
depression assets return to their rightful 
owners”: the “rightful owners” are the 
creditors who lent the money with 
which the assets were purchased, or 
who lent money on the security of the 
assets, not the legal “owners” of the 
assets themselves. They can, indeed, 
be those who happen to own surplus 
cash when a crisis arrives and are thus 
able to buy up the assets of bankrupt 
finns on the cheap. The ‘ownership’ 
of land, machines, etc, even that of 
billionaires or of the great corporations, 
is in capitalism always like that of 
the household freeholder-mortgagor: 
conditional and dependent on short- 
tenn access to money liquidity. 9 

This point moves us into two sides 
of the underlying reasons for the long 
ratchet to the right. The first is the 
nature of the domestic constitutions 
of the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie, 
the capitalist states: what it is that 
means that capital rules politically in 
individual states. The second is the 
global character of both money and the 
dictatorship of the bourgeoisie. 

The domestic dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie consists in the institutional 
subordination of the state to the holders 
of money liquidity. Precisely because 
the decisive fonn of ownership in 
capitalism is ultimately ownership of 
money liquidity, the dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie is not any more precise 
commitment, for example, to private 
ownership of any particular sector 
of industry, or even of any particular 
proportion of industry, as long as there 
remains formal subsumption of industry 
to finance. The state is subordinated to 
ownership of money liquidity by, firstly, 
the deficit financing of state activities, 
which makes the state dependent on its 
larger creditors; secondly, the ‘rule of 
law’ and, in particular, the free market 
in legal services, which yields the 
average outcome that ‘deep pockets 
wins’ in litigation. 

Thirdly comes either, in dictatorial 
regimes, direct corrupt payments to 
officials, functioning as an auction of 
policies, laws or individual decisions to 
the highest bidder; or, in parliamentary 
regimes, votes may be sold (eg, UK 
18th century; US 19th century; Japan 
1950s-60s); or direct payments to 
officials may be reduced in scope, 
and substituted by the combination of 
advertising-funded media, generating 
‘amplifiers’ of speech controlled 
by the holders of liquidity, together 
with ‘contributions’ to political 
parties and payments to professional 
lobbyists. Either the sale of votes or 
the advertising-lobbyists-contributions 
regime produces parliaments which 
roughly represent the payers in 
proportion to their payments, and hence 
compromises in policies, laws and 
decisions between the several payers of 
these fonns of bribe. 

In this context, while it is true that it 
is not possible to fool all of the people all 
of the time, it is possible to fool enough 
people enough of the time to swing a 
general election once every four or 
five years most of the time, while there 
remain backstops (like the monarchy 
or presidency, or the judiciary) if this 
mechanism fails. 


The consequence is that the 
extensive economic concessions to 
the working class, including very 
extensive nationalisations, which took 
place after 1945 not only in Britain but 
also elsewhere, did not touch the core 
mechanisms of capitalist class rule.' 0 
The capitalists gave concessions on the 
economic and welfare front for reasons 
to which we will have to return, while 
retaining their fundamental levers for 
the control of political power. Labour, 
and similar parties, chose not to attack 
the core mechanisms of capitalist class 
rule, preferring to prioritise delivering 
real, immediate economic benefits to 
their constituents. Hence, subsequently, 
the capitalists could set in place the 
‘rightwards ratchet’ effect. 

World money 

In one sense deeper, but in practice 
actually more immediate in its operation 
against leftist governments, is the 
problem that the dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie is international in character 
and operates through the power of 
hoards of world money - in the 19th 
century and down to 1914-18, sterling, 
and other currencies exchangeable 
against sterling; since 1945, US dollars, 
and other currencies exchangeable 
against US dollars - and the mobility of 
capital in the money fonn. 

It is characteristic not only of 
capitalism, but also of medieval Europe 
and the Islamic regimes, 11 that the 
material division of labour extends 
beyond state boundaries: that is, that 
tools and necessary raw materials are 
manufactured in the territory of one state 
and shipped to that of another state, so that 
a blockage of these supplies has knock- 
on, disruptive effects on a larger scale. 
The processes are coordinated through 
the international use of money, which 
requires exchangeability of moneys 
beyond state boundaries - whether by 
assessment against commodity gold and 
silver or (as happens in modem times) 
by comparison relative to the power of 
states as such. 12 

Hence the point made by Marx that 
money is only fully money in capitalism 
so far as it is world money. 13 We see 
this working out in practice where, as 
in Germany in 1921-23 or Zimbabwe 
in 1999-2009, a state prints so much 
money that it becomes unacceptable to 
foreign creditors, or disruptive financial 
sanctions are imposed: the result is 
that, through disruption of economic 
functioning, domestic holders of land 
or commodities also demand increasing 
amounts of it, producing hyperinflation 
and economic chaos. The dictatorship of 
the bourgeoisie here is the dictatorship 
of capital as an international class of 
holders of world money. 

Though hyperinflation looks like, 
and is, an extreme case, international 
financial sanctions, and even those 
imposed merely unilaterally by the 
USA, can be violently disruptive of 
the economy even at lesser levels: as 
in Iraq in the 1990s, Iran in the 2000s, 
Venezuela and Argentina in the recent 
past, and so on. 

Most recently, Greece’s attempt 
to negotiate an end to the obviously 
irrational deflationary policy of the 
Euro-institutions has been met not only 
with stubborn refusal to move one inch, 
but with demands for capitulation to 
more extreme impoverishment as the 
penalty for having the temerity to elect 
an ‘anti-austerity’ government. Now that 
the Portuguese election has produced a 
left majority, the president has insisted 
- understandably, in the light of the 
outcome of the Greek case - that the right 
wing should continue in government as 
a minority, in order to ensure continued 
compliance with the requirements of the 
‘institutions’. 

Further, if money is ultimately world 
money, capital in the money fonn can 
‘flee’ from only mildly hostile actions by 
governments. Both Wilson 1964-70 and 
Wilson-Callaghan 1974-79 experienced 
‘sterling crises’ when ‘the markets’ - 
meaning large-scale holders of money 
hoards on a world scale - disapproved 


of local policies. The second, the 
International Monetary Fund crisis of 
1976, required ‘structural adjustments’. 
Flights of capital, while not reaching this 
level, put sufficient political pressure 
on to force a sharp right turn from the 
Mitterrand administration in 1983, 
and from Hollande’s even milder left 
rhetoric in 2013. 

Again, the point is that capital retains 
controls which can allow it to force a 
leftwing government onto a rightwing 
course, if the government is not willing 
to go all the way down to autarky and 
Kriegssozialismus (‘barracks socialism’ 
or ‘war communism’); and, in doing 
so, to create disillusionment which will 
demobilise the left’s ‘core’ voters, and 
move ‘soft’ voters over to the right. 
Britain, having a massive deficit in 
food production and a considerable 
dependence on imports for other fonns 
of production, is almost as vulnerable as 
Greece or Iraq to such tactics. 

Concessions 

Once we see that money capital 
retains the power, both through 
the constitutional order and by its 
international character, to enforce 
what has actually happened - the long 
process of ratchet towards the right - 
the question posed becomes not one 
of explaining this dynamic to the right, 
but, on the contrary, explaining why 
there were concessions to the working 
class at all, especially in 1945-48, and 
why the process of taking them back 
has been so prolonged. 

The pattern of concessions in 
Britain consists, very roughly, of a 
number of distinct periods. The late 
1840s saw the repeal of the ‘Com 
Laws’, cheapening food at the expense 
of landlords and fanners, and the Ten 
Hour Act limiting the working day and 
other Factories Acts providing limited 
protection in relation to industrial 
accidents. It is pretty clear that these 
were a response to the development in 
the late 1830s-40s of the radical forms 
of Chartism, though 1848-49 also saw 
major repression of Chartism as such: 
carrot and stick were combined. 

The late 1860s-early 1870s saw an 
extension of the franchise to a section 
of skilled workers and the lower middle 
class; the decriminalisation of trade 
unions; initial steps towards statute 
overriding judicial bias in favour of 
employers in industrial accidents; 
and some significant refonns to local 
government and the poor law. What was 
involved in these steps was a response 
to the involvement of a section of 
British trade unionists in the campaign 
in solidarity with the north in the 
American civil war, their subsequent 
involvement in the First International, 
the ‘Sheffield outrages’ (violent strikes) 
and the contemporaneous militant 
campaign for the suffrage. 

The Trade Disputes Act 1906, 
limiting legal liability for strikes, was 
the Liberals’ response to the creation 
of the Labour Party. Linked was the 
Trade Union Act 1913, reversing the 
‘Osborne judgment’, which attacked 
trade union funding of the Labour Party, 
and responding to a wave of strikes, 
militancy and political syndicalism. 

1918 saw the extension of the right 
to vote to most men and some women. 
This created the conditions for Labour 
to become a potential government party. 
There were also a series of concessions 
to the working class in the fonn of 
co-determination and ‘corporatist’ 
arrangements, continued from the 
war; the latter were rapidly withdrawn 
(leading to the series of struggles down 
to the 1926 general strike, after which 
yet more concessions were withdrawn, 
including partial withdrawals of the 
Trade Disputes Act 1906 and Trade 
Union Act 1913. It is perfectly clear 
that the concessions of 1918 responded, 
on the one side, to the Labour and trade 
union backing for the war effort and, on 
the other, to the global political threat 
posed by the Russian Revolution. 

The same pattern re-emerged, on a 
larger scale, in World War II and 1945- 


48. On the one hand, as in World War I, 
Labour and the trade unions backed the 
war. On the other, the whole historical 
period, including the 1929 crash, the 
depression, the pro-Nazi ‘appeasement’ 
policy and the war, massively 
discredited the old political order. 
Moreover, the hope (present among 
British policymakers down to the 1943 
battle of Kursk), that the war between 
Gennany and the USSR would destroy 
both, decisively failed and the USSR, 
with large-scale assistance from the 
USA, came out of the war as a victor 
on a large scale, while mass communist 
parties emerged in Italy, France, Greece 
(where the British backed the right in a 
civil war) and elsewhere. 

Labour, in this context, saved 
the British constitutional order by 
organising the arrangement of massive 
concessions to the working class. They 
did so initially against US wishes - and 
paid for their policy with the US refusal 
to make concessions on British war 
debts, forcing ‘austerity’ all through 
the 1945-51 Labour government. 14 
More generally, however, the system 
of concessions became part of a 
general scheme adopted by the US to 
‘contain communism’: that is, that US 
state policymakers judged, probably 
rightly, that, even if Joseph Stalin 
might be happy to leave the boundary 
between ‘east’ and ‘west’ where it was, 
any attempt to return to the pre-war 
economic and social order would be 
likely to result in revolution in western 
Europe and, indeed, in Britain. 

The next 40 years were the period 
of the ‘cold war’. The ‘socialist bloc’, 
Soviet tanks on the Elbe and mass 
communist parties in France and 
Italy, and so on, were fundamental 
global political facts. In this context, 
capitalists did not cease seeking to roll 
back the concessions of 1945-48; but 
until the 1980s they had to approach 
the question cautiously, to gradually 
undermine the versions of ‘socialism’ 
offered by the ‘socialist bloc’ states, 
and the ‘mixed economy’ ideas of the 
western social democratic or Labour 
parties, rather than to attack them 
frontally; for example, by creating the 
Eurodollar market, initially on a small 
scale, and encouraging the development 
of ‘offshore’; by promoting freehold- 
mortgage with tax, etc, incentives, 
while squeezing the housing repair and 
building budgets of the local authorities, 
and pushing them to build cheaper and 
less attractive dwellings. 

If we look at this pattern over the 
last 170 years, it should become clear 
that capitalists do not give concessions 
because you ask them nicely - or, 
indeed, because there are ‘Keynesian’ 
or similar arguments that it would be 
good for capital to give the concessions; 
or because you offer to guarantee them 
against revolution by commitment to 
Fabianism. 

They give concessions because they 
perceive, rightly or wrongly, that there 
is a risk facing them of the overthrow 
of their actual political power and 
hence the guarantees of their property 
rights. This threat does not have to be 
terrorism, like the ‘Sheffield outrages’, 
or a strike wave, like that of around 
1910. It can be the development of a 
political alternative, one which poses 
the question of power, albeit not even 
immediately: like the Chartists, or the 
First International and the suffrage 
campaign, or in Gennany the pre-1914 
Social Democratic Party. The threat 
forces the capitalists to use carrot as well 
as stick to retain control; or, put another 
way, it allows refonners, like Labour, to 
use the stick of the ‘extremists’ to their 
left as well as the carrot of their own 
willingness to compromise to induce 
the capitalists to ‘deal’. 

Moreover, it should be noticed - 
having regard to the point made above 
that capital rules partly through its 
international mobility - that working 
class threats serious enough to elicit 
concessions from capital are usually 
international in scope. Chartism 
was part of the same international 


movement as the revolutions of 1848. 
The First International was similarly 
international; so was the syndicalist 
movement and strike wave of the 
early 20th century; so - obviously! 

- were the events of World Wars I 
and II and the impact of the Russian 
Revolution. Both the capitalist class 
and the working class are international 
classes, and the struggle between them 

- including the struggle for refonns, or 
to withdraw refonns - is international 
in character. The idea of national roads 
to socialism was never anything but a 
delusion. 

The implication of all this for the 
question of government is not that we 
rule out under any conditions fonning, 
or participating in, government. Still 
less is it that we suggest that refonns 
are a waste of time and we should 
seek nothing but revolution (whatever 
that means), or that we should seek 
only to build cooperatives and social 
movements, or that we should not 
make compromises in order to achieve 
reforms. It does tell us, however, 
that we need to find a way to break 
the pattern of political dynamics 
of ratchet to the right (centre-left 
government, rightwing government, 
centre-left government further to its 
right, rightwing government further 
to the right, and so on). Breaking that 
dynamic will, I suggest, be a matter 
of making it appear to the capitalists 
that substantial concessions to the 
working class are the less unpleasant 
alternative. 

This, in turn, will depend on what 
Labour, the trade unions and so on, 
do in opposition, and in addition, on 
the extent to which the movement is 
clearly and openly committed to action 
on a European scale before the question 
of power is posed in a single country. 

It will also involve disaggregating 
the several things that left governments 
are expected to do - in particular 
distinguishing law refonn from 
budgetary redistribution - and thinking 
explicitly about the things which a 
mass workers’ party could do, both in 
parliaments and outside them, from 
opposition. This will be the task of the 
second article • 

mike.macnaii@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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KAUTSKY 


Origins of democratic centralism 

Demands to bring parliamentarians into line; rightwing MPs complaining about the threat of deselection; 
pleas to put electability first - it all sounds very familiar 



Karl Kautsky: wrote well when he was a Marxist 


W e print here Ben Lewis’s 
translation of Karl 
Kautsky’s 1904 article, 
‘Wahlkreis und Partei’ - ‘Constituency 
and party’. As far as we know this 
is the first time it has appeared in 
English. And the subject is highly 
topical, since it is about the right 
wing of the Social Democratic Party 
of Germany complaining about their 
supporters being hounded out of 
parliamentary constituencies, and 
arguing that this led to electoral defeat. 

To add to the parallel with today’s 
Labour Party, the fundamental issues 
dividing right and left in the SDP at 
this time were that the right advocated 
support for the German naval budget 
and a ‘realistic’ policy in relation to 
the overseas operations of German 
imperialism (that is, a policy which 
did not oppose these operations 
outright, as the official policy of the 
SDP did up to its political collapse in 
1914). Compare the hue and cry over 
Trident and whether Britain should 
bomb Syria ... 

There is another side to the coin 
of the modem relevance of this 
article: the question of ‘democratic 
centralism’. The phrase appeared 
abruptly in Russia in a Menshevik 
conference resolution in November 
1905. Lars T Lih suggests it does not 
have direct Russian antecedents. 1 
Paul Le Blanc in Lenin and the 
revolutionary party (1989) suggested, 
without referencing the point, that it 
might have originated in the usage of 
the German ‘Lassallean’Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Arbeiterverein (General 
German Workers’Association, 1863- 
75). 

It seems more likely that its 
immediate roots are in the debates 
in the SDP in 1904-05, of which 
‘Constituency and party’ is part. 

Along with the case discussed here, 
Max Schippel was forced to resign 
his parliamentary seat on account 
of his voting with the government 
in support of the naval budget. 

The claim discussed in Kautsky’s 
article - that the MP’s mandate from 
the constituency’s electors should 
take priority over party discipline 
- figured again in the arguments 
round the Schippel case. 2 The SDP 
leadership reorganised the editorial 
board of the party daily Vorwarts, 
published in Berlin, which had been 
supporting the right. This produced 
cries of outrage from the right at this 
‘dictatorial’ behaviour and allegations 
that the Berlin local organisations 
should control the paper. 3 Further, 
between 1890 and 1904, though 
the ‘anti-socialist laws’ banning the 
SDP at Reich (all-empire) level had 
been lifted, political organisation at 
a scale above the constituency had 
been prohibited by Land (provincial) 
law in Prussia, and this law was 
now repealed. Hence in both its 
1904 and 1905 conferences the SDP 
discussed the general principles of 
party organisation with a view to 
reorganisation. 4 

All these debates were addressed 
to the same issues - democratic 
functioning, majority rule and its 
relation to localism - which the tag 
‘democratic centralism’ addressed. 
We know that at least the Kautsky 


article translated below had influence 
in the Russian party’s discussion of 
organisation: Lenin quoted it in his 
1904 pamphlet One step forward, 
two steps back. 5 

The modern relevance of 
this issue is that we see that the 
underlying ideas of ‘democratic 
centralism’ emerge from the 
problems of the SDP as a mass 
workers’ party, dealing with 
undisciplined MPs and journos 


promoting rightwing agendas - and, 
as can be seen from Kautsky’s 
article, those of the French and 
Italian Socialist Parties during the 
same period. And, once we see this, 
we can begin to see the mistaken 
character of two fundamental 
alternative approaches to the issue of 
the modem left. 

The first of these mistakes is the 
standard far-left one: to cling to 
a monolithic idea of ‘democratic 


centralism’ (in reality bureaucratic 
centralism), which grows out of 
the militarised Bolshevism of the 
1918-21 civil war, ‘codified’ in the 
1921 Comintern theses on ‘The 
organisational structure of the 
Communist Parties, the methods and 
content of their work’, 6 to project 
back this model onto Bolshevism 
before 1918, and link it to What is 
to be done? and the 1903 split in the 
Russian Social Democratic Labour 


Constituency and party 


T he defeat in the 20th Saxon 
constituency has once again 
unleashed the antagonism between 
revisionists and anti-revisionists in 
our party. While the latter blame this 


mishap - insofar as the blame can be 
sought within our own ranks - on the 
lack of organisation in the constituency 
and on the lack of discipline on the part 
of a few comrades, the revisionists are 


striking up the same old song about the 
suppression of freedom of opinion; in a 
sense even about terrorism in the party, 
which is ‘crippling their activity’. 

W Heine 9 speaks particularly firmly 


along these lines in ‘Democratic 
marginal notes on the Gohre case’, 
which he published in the last edition 
of the Sozialistische Monatshefte.' 0 He 
notes that the “persecution” goes hand 


Party; and to link it also to anti¬ 
parliamentarism. The result is the 
production of forms of organisation 
which are actually only usable on 
a mass scale in peasant-majority 
countries (and even there, if 
successful, will at the end of the day 
produce only Stalinoid nationalist 
dictatorships). 

The second mistake is one 
which is widespread among former 
members of far-left organisations 
and has a larger and more diffuse 
constituency among the ‘reformist’ 
left and trade unionists. That is, 
seeing correctly that the ‘1921 
model’ of ‘democratic centralism’ 
is useless, to reject ‘democratic- 
centralism’ as such, either as 
outdated or as addressed merely to 
Russian conditions. 

Supporters of this approach 
are then driven to imagine that 
some alternative anarchist form 
(‘networks’, ‘consensus’ and so 
on), or perhaps the legalist and 
federalist organisational forms of 
the trade unions and British Labour, 
are preferable. But in reality the 
superficial democracy of these forms 
is self-paralysing: it produces an 
inability to actually reach decisions 
for common actions, leading to 
rapid failure. That is, unless, behind 
the forms of anarchy or legalism, 
there is an unaccountable decision¬ 
making group. In anarchist forms, 
this group is the infonnal initiators 
(descendants of Bakunin’s ‘invisible 
dictatorship’). In Labourist/legalist 
forms, it is the full-time officials and 
the elected representatives. 

With the rejection of ‘democratic 
centralism’ in the name of Labourite 
organisational forms, we thus come 
back full circle to the case for the 
whole package of the ‘revisionist’ 
right wing of the SDP - and of 
the Blairites. Tristram Hunt MP 
is reported as telling Cambridge 
University Labour Club last week: 
“You are the top one percent. The 
Labour Party is in the shit. It is 
your job and your responsibility to 
take leadership going forward” - a 
remarkably unself-conscious piece 
of Cambridge-historian elitism. 7 
This “one percent” elite is required 
by the legalist approach and the 
defence of the ‘liberty of MPs’. The 
rest of us are expected to be what 
18th century politicians called the 
menupeuple, the Ted people’ (or 
even better, the ‘people led by their 
noses’). 

Lenin commented in 1920: 

“How well Kautsky wrote 18 years 
ago!” 8 Kautsky’s 1904 arguments 
against the ‘freedom’ of the elected 
representatives, and their claim 
to have a mandate from their 
constituents which can be set up 
against the party (but, in reality, 
not for their constituents, but for 
the secret state or for bribe-payers) 
are a good example of ‘how well 
Kautsky wrote when he was a 
Marxist’. Hopefully, printing an 
English translation of this article 
will make its arguments more 
widely available • 

Mike Macnair 

mike.macnair@weeklyworker.co.uk 


in hand with efforts at discipline and 
centralisation in the organisation and 
most sharply turns on the tendency 
that wants “a large organisation 
which encompasses everything, as 
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centralised as possible - a tactic, a 
theory”; for such a “centralisation 
and simplification would doubtless 
increase the energy of action 
momentarily, but it would run contrary 
to the principles of democracy and 
intellectual freedom and in the long 
run damage the party itself’. 

Until now, in the party the unity 
of theory - ie, the basic points 
of view - was desirable but, by 
contrast, such unity of organisation 
and tactics was indispensable. We 
now find out that for the revisionists 
this unity is a horror and that they 
already see a threat to ‘intellectual 
independence’, ‘intellectual freedom 
and diversity’ and ‘individuality’ - in 
short, everything ‘that is the soul of a 
democratic movement’ - in cohesive 
organisation and tactics. 

Perhaps this suggests a response 
on a personal level, investigating the 
‘democratic individuality’ and the 
‘democratic methods’ of the author 
of the ‘Democratic marginal notes’. 
Yet this does not strike me as the right 
place to respond in that way. I am 
loathe all the more to do so, in that 
Heine is not putting forward his own 
hobby horse, but expresses the line 
of thought of the whole revisionist 
trend. Indeed, one can almost say that 
revisionism in all countries, for all its 
‘diversity’ and colour, is more united 
on the question of organisation than 
any other. 

However, the antagonism on the 
question of organisation which arises 
here does not revolve around the 
matter of freedom of ‘personality’, 
of the ‘individual’ in the party, 
but around the freedom of the 
representatives of the party: in the first 
instance the parliamentary deputies. 
Can and should the deputies arrange 
their political activity as they see fit, 
according to their own discretion, or 
are they representatives [Beauftragte\, 
who are to carry out the orders of 
those who have issued them? And, if 
they are representatives, then do they 
represent their voters or the party as 
a whole ? These are the questions with 
which we are concerned and it is in 
this certainty that we must keep them 
in mind and beware of allowing them 
to become blurred in the fog of general 
phrases about ‘freedom of opinion’, 
‘democratic principle’ and ‘free 
personality’, in which the revisionists 
so gladly attempt to enshroud them. 
We are not dealing with the freedom of 
opinion of the masses, but the freedom 
of action of the leaders. Democracy 
does not mean the absence of rule 
[.Herrschaftslosigkeit ], it does not 
mean anarchy: it means the rule of 
the masses over their representatives, 
in distinction to other forms of rule, 
where the supposed servants of the 
people are in reality their masters. 

When the organisation has grown 
beyond a certain size, the masses 
cannot conduct its administrative 
business themselves; they must 
entrust individuals to do so. The 
power of the organised masses thereby 
indirectly becomes a power of their 
trusted representatives or leaders. Yet 
if, whether for economic reasons or 
others, such as a lack of knowledge or 
time, the masses lack the possibility of 
overseeing and controlling [ Kontrolle\ 
the leaders, then sooner or later the 
moment will arrive when the power 
possessed by these representatives will 
not only be used against the enemies 
of the masses, but also against sections 
of these masses which the leaders find 
uncomfortable, with the result that 
eventually the leaders will change 
from their servants into their masters. 

This has happened often enough in 
history and is also proved by modem 
parliamentarism. Where there is 
universal suffrage, a modem parliament 
readily appears as a representation of 
the mass of the people. In spite of this, 
wherever an independent political 
class organisation of the proletariat 
is absent, bourgeois parliamentarism, 
even where there is democratic 


suffrage, is one of the bourgeoisie’s 
means of rule. 

Parliamentary 

delusion 

In order to illustrate this, we will allow 
ourselves a small diversion that may 
appear to be purely academic, but 
will explain several of the phenomena 
occupying us today. 

Where there is universal, equal 
suffrage, every adult can vote and be 
voted for. Yet time and skills - and 
where there is no remuneration for 
representatives, money - are required 
in order to carry out the parliamentary 
mandate effectively. The working 
classes lack all of this. It is a privilege 
of the bourgeoisie: ie, the capitalists 
and the intellectuals, the professors, 
lawyers, etc, who, apart from a few 
exceptions, socially and politically 
fight for the bourgeoisie. But what is 
even more difficult than effectively 
carrying out a mandate is winning one. 
Doing so involves not only knowledge 
and time, but money - if need be, a lot 
of money. 

For in modem parliamentarism 
the voters are a disjointed, scattered 
mass that must first be brought 
together, made interested, enlightened 
or developed. In all of this, the 
person who has time and knowledge 
(or at least experience in the ways 
of the world) possesses a huge 
advantage over the isolated man in 
the street. The latter cannot compete 
with the bourgeois in the realm of 
parliament either. When a strong party 
organisation, which we shall discuss 
below, is absent, the contest for a 
parliamentary seat is a privilege of 
the rich and of those intellectuals who 
have a wealthy patron or a rich and 
powerful clique - the church, the state 
administration - at their service. Still 
today, this fact shapes the nature of 
the electoral struggles in England. 11 In 
spite of the expanded franchise there, 
these struggles continue to be ruling 
class internal quarrels, which they 
fight out amongst themselves. 

The voters, however, are only 
sovereign during the election. 
Following the election, all the power 
at the masses’ disposal is handed to the 
person elected, who does with it what 
he likes. He can sell out and betray his 
voters as he sees fit; nothing stands 
in the way of the ‘free’ development 
of his ‘personality’. He is ‘free’ until 
the next election and can carry the 
‘democratic principle’ to the height of 
absurdity; his voters have no power to 
restrict his ‘intellectual freedom’. He 
cannot, of course, take things too far, 
otherwise he will not be re-elected. 
But his successor probably will not do 
a better job and, after all, the electorate 
has such a short memory! If he behaves 
himself in a way that is to some extent 
friendly towards the people, then this 
can cover up quite a lot. 

In order that the representatives 
feel that their ‘intellectual freedom’ 
has not been unduly restricted, it is 
necessary for them that the elections 
do not occur too often. Long periods 
between elections are part of the 
essence of modem parliamentarism. 
We only find short periods between 
elections in the period of the bourgeois 
democracy’s illusions. 12 

All these circumstances make 
modem parliamentarism the best tool 
for the class rule of the bourgeoisie, 
even where there are extensive 
democratic institutions granting 
the mass of the people unrestricted 
participation in elections. The fact 
that the exploited and ruled classes 
are involved in this does not transfonn 
such class rule into its opposite. In 
order to blossom, each and every 
fonn of class rule beyond primitive 
forced slavery requires the ruled and 
exploited to be under the illusion that 
current conditions - even if they are 
not the most comfortable - are the 
only ones possible. This, for instance, 
principally forms the basis of the rule 


of the church. In many cases, modem 
parliamentarism has the same effect: 
it awakens in the masses the delusion 
that, merely because they possess 
universal suffrage, they have become 
masters of the state. And if, in spite of 
this, the bourgeoisie continues to rule, 
then that is due to the fact that this is 
indispensable because the masses are 
not ready to rule. Even amongst our 
ranks it is possible to find people who 
fight with veritable fanaticism against 
those who are of the view that the 
bourgeoisie has become expendable 
as a ruling class. In this way, 
parliamentarism strengthens the class 
rule of the bourgeoisie far more than 
the most brutally repressive policies 
would be able to. 

The anarchists see this aspect of 
parliamentarism very clearly. But, 
like everything, parliamentarism has 
two sides, and those who only see this 
one side so clearly, but only this side, 
can misunderstand a phenomenon 
just as badly as somebody who has 
understood neither side properly. 

Class 

independence 

Above we have already highlighted 
how the character of parliamentarism 
can be changed by the development of 
a proletarian party organisation. 

Its organisation is the weapon 
that will emancipate the proletariat; 
it is the weapon of class struggle 
that is particular to the proletariat, 
just as that of the feudal lord was the 
sword and armour and that of capital 
is money. Organisation is also the 
means of making parliamentarianism 
subservient to the proletariat. 

In its organisations, the proletariat 
acquires capabilities which make it 
most suited to parliamentary activity. 
The leaders of these organisations 
do not merely become schooled 
parliamentarians, however: they 
also gain time and the possibility of 
developing a political effectiveness in 
parliament. In this way, the proletariat 
produces its own parliamentarians. 

In its mass organisations, the 
proletariat also gains the strength to 
conduct - independently and without 
bourgeois support - its electoral battles 
successfully. As small as the financial 
contribution of the individual may 
be, the total number of contributions 
leads to handsome sums. But far more 
effective than financial contributions 
is comrades’ voluntary work, which 
can never be effectively replaced by 
that of hirelings. 

But the elected representative 
remains a simple party comrade and 
as such subject to party discipline. 
Unlike bourgeois representatives, he 
is not responsible to an unorganised 
mass of voters, who have no power 
over him for the whole legislative 
period and who often are too easily 
beguiled by nice words, but is in 
constant dependence on a large 
organisation of politically trained 
party people. Social democrats are 
thus the only voters who not only 
decide on their representatives on 
the day of the election. They are the 
only voters who can rightly claim 
that these people genuinely represent 
the working people and are not 
representatives of the propertied and 
ruling classes elected by the working 
people. 

Thanks to the organisation of 
the proletariat, wherever universal 
suffrage makes it possible for the 
working class to participate actively 
in the parliamentary process, 
parliamentarism completely changes 
its character. As the programme of the 
French Parti Ouvrier states, universal 
suffrage changes from a means of 
deceiving the proletariat to a means of 
liberating it. 13 

The organisation of the proletariat 
has a similar effect on the press. 
Wherever such an organisation is 
lacking, the press is also a means of 
the bourgeoisie’s class rule and is 


becoming more and more so. Only 
the organisation of the proletariat into 
an independent party is capable of 
countering the capitalist press with 
an independent press that genuinely 
serves the interests of the people. 
Only those journalists appointed 
by the proletarian organisations 
may justifiably call themselves 
representatives of public opinion - if 
not that of the society as a whole, then 
certainly of a large and important layer 
of the population - whereas bourgeois 
journalists have at best appointed 
themselves as the representatives of 
public opinion, but in most cases are 
nothing but the mouthpieces of this or 
that capitalist entrepreneur. 

However, despite the importance 
of proletarian organisation and its 
holding to account of journalists and 
parliamentarians who stand up for the 
proletariat, at times this organisation 
encounters opposition even from 
those within socialist circles. Formerly 
it was the anarchists in particular 
who resisted the party organisation’s 
control in the name of ‘freedom of 
opinion’ and the right of the ‘free 
individual’. They criticised bourgeois 
parliamentarism very well, but 
sought to destroy precisely the means 
which could render parliamentarism 
harmless, or even transfonn it into an 
effective weapon of the proletariat: 
namely the political organisation of 
the proletarians. 

For some years, there have been 
attempts within social democracy 
which may not have sought to 
destroy the political organisation of 
the proletariat, but were aimed at 
making parliamentarians and party 
journalists independent of it. The 
parliamentarians should only be 
accountable to their voters. 

Italy and France 

These phenomena have manifested 
themselves most clearly in Italy and 
France. Party organisation in these 
countries is weak and journalists and 
parliamentarians have a power that 
is greater than those in Germany, for 
example. In addition, in these countries 
the parliamentary fraction and the 
party’s journalism have expanded 
rapidly in the past few years, with the 
result that many bourgeois elements 
have come over to us - previously they 
had mainly worked as lone wolves 
in the press and carried out politics 
in parliament on their own initiative. 
An old party comrade considers it 
self-evident that he is subjected to 
party discipline; a newcomer finds it 
difficult to come to terms with this, 
especially if he gains a seat before 
he has adopted the habits of a party 
comrade, as was the case with Jaures, 
for instance. 14 

Such elements earned an 
exceptional position in the party from 
the outset. As soon as their tendency 
deviated from that of the party, party 
discipline could not appear to them 
as anything other than an unseemly 
restriction on their free personality. On 
the other hand, it was precisely these 
elements that arrived at a path which 
deviated from the party’s previous 
course. 

The French election of May 
1898 strengthened our number of 
parliamentary seats from 32 to 38 and 
increased our vote from 400,000 to 
800,000. But in 1894 the ‘independent 
socialists’ received only 87,000 of 
these votes, whereas in 1898 they 
received 350,000. 15 In Italy, the 
election of 1900 increased the socialist 
fraction from 16 to 32. But there were 
only two workers in this group. 

These two elections were the 
turning point, after which the 
‘autonomy’ tendency - autonomy 
of the electoral constituencies, the 
parliamentary fraction and the press - 
was strengthened. The effect of this in 
Italy has already been clearly shown 
by comrade Oda Olberg in her article 
in Die Neue Zeit No26, which was as 
lucid as it was informative. 16 


But the effect of the new ‘freedom 
of opinion’ tendency in France has 
been no better, as proved by the 
Congress of the French Socialist 
Party (Jauresists) and the events since. 
The ‘autonomy’ of the press has led 
to a situation where the leadership 
of that organisation does not have a 
publication at its disposal. La Petite 
Republique, the socialist daily paper 
which is published in Paris, belongs 
to the leadership’s tendency, but 
is in private hands. And since its 
editor-in-chief, Jaures, has fallen 
into differences with the publisher, 
Gerault Richard, the former is setting 
up his own daily - likewise a private 
enterprise - which is in competition 
with Richard’s publication, even 
though both represent the same 
tendency! 17 There could be no better 
example of the disorganising effects 
of the autonomy of the press. 

And the parliamentary 
representatives? They have no 
notion of party discipline: each 
representative votes as he sees fit, 
with the result that - since ‘yes’ and 
‘no’ votes cancel each other out - in 
many cases the fraction nullifies itself 
as an effective factor. Until now, the 
deputies were also independent of 
the party leadership. The latter could 
say what it wanted: the deputies did 
what they wanted. They considered 
themselves responsible only to ‘the 
voters’, or at best the party congress - 
but not to the party’s executive, which, 
after all, in the first instance has to 
implement the decisions of the party 
congress. During the entire legislative 
period they thus did not recognise any 
arbitrators above them, but during the 
election they felt justified in fishing for 
votes using all possible means - even 
by denying the socialist character 
of their politics. Thus before the last 
elections in 1902 it had been decided 
that the socialist candidates had to 
openly proclaim the party programme 
as their own if they wanted to be 
selected as socialist candidates. Many 
did not do this, however, which has 
not prevented them from appearing 
as party deputies and holding forth at 
each and every congress. 

Eventually, this lack of discipline 
became unbearable to the majority 
of comrades in the ‘French Socialist 
Party’; at the St Etienne Congress 
they demanded that the deputies be 
subordinated to the party leadership, 
the Comite Interfederal. In turn, they 
demanded that this committee become 
something more than a mere post 
box, into which letters demanded by 
speakers at assemblies were stuffed. 
The trend towards strengthening 
party discipline was so strong that 
the deputies had to submit to it. But 
Jaures, ever the inventive one, was 
not lacking in resources to deal with 
it. In future party delegates will 
indeed be subjected to the leadership 
on the general direction of their 
tactics. However, the party leadership 
was changed. While until now it 
consisted of the Comite Interfederal 
(the delegates of the individual 
federations which make up the party), 
the new party leadership - the Comite 
National - is to be jointly composed 
of the Comite Interfederal and the 
parliamentary fraction. This means 
that the parliamentary fraction retains 
the right to create a majority on the 
party leadership. Until now, the latter 
had the right to protest against the 
actions of the fraction or individual 
members within it; from now on 
this right will also be abolished. The 
political organisation of the proletariat 
in France - insofar as it is represented 
by the ministerial socialists - no longer 
stands above the deputies, but below 
them. The deputies have gone from 
the servants of the party to its masters. 

Jaures justifiably expects the 
new institution to increase the 
independence - or, as he puts it, “the 
moral strength” - of “the deputies ... 
since they are no longer exposed to 
the danger of being disavowed by 
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their own friends. By acquainting 
the Comite Intel-federal with the 
difficulties and imbroglio, with the 
parliamentary intrigues and tricks on 
the part of reaction, they will become 
accustomed to voting for things that 
occasionally arouse the anger of a 
section of the proletariat because these 
votes are the necessary consequences 
of the struggle” ( dont paifois une 
portion du proletariat se scandalise ). 18 

In future, then, the Comite 
Interfederal will also view the 
backstairs politics of parliament as 
the culmination of the class struggle 
and defend votes that in the eyes 
of the proletariat are a scandal with 
reference to the needs of the struggle! 
The dissolution of the party will 
probably not be held up by that. Since 
the Bordeaux Congress, which was 
held a year ago, its membership has 
fallen from 11,000 to 8,500. It is also 
characteristic that Millerand, who 
is so adored, has cold-bloodedly cut 
ties with his friends through his most 
recent insidious attack on the socialist 
ministry. 19 He would not have done so 
if he thought that the organisation of 
socialist ministerialism was going to 
experience an upswing. 

Individuality of 
deputies 

Things are far better with us here 
in Germany than they are in France 
and Italy. Until now, in Germany the 
disorganising effects of the striving 
for the ‘liberation of the personality’ 
have been next to nothing. 

This is thanks to the strength 
of the party organisation and the 
fact that the old party comrades are 
quite dominant in the fraction - even 
amongst the newly elected comrades. 
For these old comrades, party 
discipline has become part of their 
flesh and blood. People who come to 
the world of socialism as candidates 
and who do not come to terms with 
the party, viewing its discipline as an 
external restriction on their being, not 
as a part of it, are still the exception. 
The autonomist tendencies in our 
ranks have not been able to do 
anything more than the following: 

• make more or less pathetic 
declamations about dictators and 
grand inquisitors, anathema and 
heresies; 

• whinge endlessly, which would 
lead to ceaseless quarrels if this 
whinging were ever addressed by the 
opposite side; 

• glorify a press that is independent 
of party discipline, in which a 
supposedly free intellectual life can 
alone occur. 

The pettiness and ultimate 
impotence of such behaviour makes 
it all the more unpleasant. But it is 
nonetheless to be preferred to the 
splits and disorganisation which the 
autonomy of individuals and local 
organisations has brought about in 
France and Italy. In any event, these 
phenomena will not tempt us in 
Germany to emulate their example. 
This clearly shows us that the ‘ freedom 
of opinion’ of the parliamentary 
deputies, their independence from 
the political organisation of the 
proletariat - even when we are 
dealing with socialist-minded 
deputies - gives parliamentarism its 
original character again, as a means 
of the rule of the bourgeoisie and 
its intellectuals over the mass of the 
people. If social democracy were to 
accept this behaviour then general 
suffrage would be transformed from a 
means of emancipation into a means 
of deception again. 

But is it not correct to point out that 
party discipline has a crippling effect 
on the deputy whenever his opinions 
differ from those who commission 
him: that is to say, the party? That his 
personality is thereby stunted and he 
is prevented from doing the best job 
he can? 

There can be no doubt that a deputy 


will only do a half-hearted job if he 
represents politics which he inwardly 
condemns. His personality is not only 
crippled: it is directly degraded and in 
the long run is corrupted, reduced to 
untruthfulness and duplicity. 

But how is it possible to get out 
of this fix? How to combine the 
necessity of party discipline with the 
necessity of freely defending one’s 
convictions? 

That is the problem. At first sight 
it appears to be a very difficult one, 
but it is only insoluble if we consider 
it self-evident that any Tom, Dick or 
Harry can be made into a deputy. In 
reality, the problem solves itself if, 
when choosing candidates, the kind 
of care is taken that corresponds 
to the importance of a deputy’s 
functions - if we only make those 
people candidates who are tried and 
tested as party comrades and whose 
record provides the guarantee that 
their convictions correspond to those 
of the party. 

Of course, this does not rule 
out conflicts between one’s own 
convictions and party discipline, and 
these conflicts will be all the more 
painful, the more deeply held the 
conviction and the more devoted the 
voluntary discipline. It is impossible 
to do away with such conflicts: they 
are the price we pay for the greater 
power that the individual and the class 
acquires from the party organisation. 
Not one of us - not even the most 
talented comrade - would signify a 
hundredth of what we represent if he 
spoke merely as an individual and not 
as a representative of the largest party 
in the German empire. 

Incidentally, what the party 
organisation brings with it in terms 
of restrictions on ‘free personality’ 
is more than offset by the support 
which is provided to many a ‘free 
personality’, who without the moral 
backing guaranteed by the party 
would get lost in the strangest of 
dead-ends. Who knows whether the 
socialist model minister, Millerand, 
would have fallen so far if a strong 
party organisation had prevented him 
a bit more from living out his ‘free 
personality’. 

Accountable 

candidates 

Be that as it may, it is definitely of 
great advantage to all involved if, for 
our deputies, the conflicts between 
conviction and discipline are reduced 
to a minimum. This can occur most 
successfully if the candidates are 
carefully chosen. 

But on occasion we are lacking 
in candidates. The number of 
constituencies promising electoral 
success is growing at a greater speed 
than the number of tested, oratorically 
gifted, knowledgeable comrades who 
possess the necessary free time and 
economic independence. Especially 
in areas outside the industrial centres, 
the party cannot find the candidates it 
needs within the local organisation; 
it has to get them from outside and 
thereby, given the local party’s lack of 
familiarity with the party as a whole, 
can easily go for a candidate who, 
although he has made a name for 
himself in the party’s literature or even 
has an academic title, is still lacking 
in much that is required if he is to 
comply with behaviour in the fraction 
that is satisfactory to all. 

The more our vote grows, the 
greater our need for candidates, the 
further away constituencies with 
a social democratic majority are 
from the large centres of economic, 
political and social life, the more 
necessary it becomes that the 
individual constituency organisations 
do not enjoy absolute sovereignty 
when choosing candidates and that 
this matter becomes one for the 
party as a whole. The easiest way for 
this to happen is if the party in the 
constituencies has to agree on their 


candidates to the state parliaments with 
the state leadership or state assembly, 
and with the state party leadership and 
the national party leadership on their 
candidates to the Reichstag. In 1876, 
party conference itself determined its 
candidates in the Reichstag elections, 
insofar as it had enough time to do so. 
Due to the conference being brought 
forward, the handling of a number 
of candidacies became impossible 
and had to be passed on to a central 
election committee appointed by the 
party conference. 

We can see that there are different 
forms of influence which the party as a 
whole can exert on the selection of the 
candidates. Which form is the most 
practical is a question in itself and 
will not be discussed any further here. 
For the time being, we are concerned 
with recognising the principle that 
the nomination of a candidate for the 
Reichstag is an affair that concerns 
the party as a whole just as much as it 
does the constituency party. 

This principle should not, of 
course, imply the most despicable 
violation of the democratic principle 
which states that all political affairs 
should be run from below, through 
the independence of the masses, not 
from above in a bureaucratic fashion. 
Indeed, in several party publications 
the recent affair of the 20th Saxony 
election district has unleashed a 
veritable storm tide of indignation at 
the violation of voters’ democracy on 
the part of a party authority. 

However, if there is one democratic 
principle, then it is this: the majority 
must be preponderant over the 
minority and not the other way 
round. In our case, the majority is the 
party as a whole and the minority is 
the constituency party. Let us not 
forget that we have gone beyond 
the feudal representative system, 
where the individual delegate acted 
as the representative of a particular 
locality. The Reichstag deputy is the 
representative of the German people, 
not of a constituency. And, as a party 
man, he is the representative of the 
party as a whole, of three million 
people, not of the 10,000 or so who 
have voted for him. He is given a 
platform from which he not only speaks 
to his constituency, but to Gennany as 
a whole. And what he does and does 
not do in the Reichstag reflects not 
merely on his constituency but on the 
party as a whole. Whatever he does 
well has a positive impact on the entire 
organisation; whatever he does badly 
embarrasses or compromises it. The 
selection of each and every candidate 
to the Reichstag is thus an important 
matter for the party as a whole. 

But, since the party cannot deal with 
this very well itself, its representatives 
must do so. Those who consider this 
too ‘bureaucratic’ or ‘centralist’ may 
propose that candidates be determined 
by a referendum of all party comrades. 
But those who consider this latter 
suggestion to be unfeasible must not 
complain about the lack of democracy 
when this task, like many others that 
fall to the party, is taken care of by it or 
by one or several party entities. 

Of course, this will not happen 
on the say-so of a top authority, such 
as the party leadership or the central 
committee, alone. The party comrades 
in the constituency must bear the main 
brunt of the election campaign - the 
success of the candidates depends 
above all on them. It is just that they 
should not have the right to impose 
on the party a candidate about whom 
the majority of the party have strong 
reservations. 20 They should select their 
own candidates, but this candidate 
should only be confirmed after the 
representatives chosen by the party as 
a whole have approved their choice. 
As a rule, this is what will happen 
and in old constituencies with trained 
comrades it will be a mere formality. 
Where, however, a protest against 
the candidate becomes necessary, 
it is better for all involved that it is 


resolved tacitly amongst the groups 
[Faktoren] named above. If the state 
leadership and party leadership had 
first been asked about the election in 
the 20th constituency before Gohre 
was asked to be the candidate, then the 
embarrassing scenes would not have 
occurred, which certainly damaged 
our eventual candidate, but with equal 
certainty did not do much for Gohre’s 
reputation. 

In fact we are not dealing with 
something new or unheard of here. 
It is a matter of established practice. 
It was always customary in the party 
that individual constituencies came 
to a friendly understanding with the 
party or state leadership regarding 
a new candidate. But the party has 
become too large for this established 
practice to be sufficient. Established 
practice stops being respected when it 
ceases to be regarded as self-evident 
and when its provisions, even its 
existence, become controversial. 
At this point, the practice must be 
explicitly determined and codified, 
because otherwise its implementation 
in particular cases would represent too 
much of a waste of energy and cause 
too much unnecessary conflict. 

Close the ranks! 

Since it has become so large, our party 
machinery creaks and squeaks so much 
that it risks losing all its power. It has 
become necessary to determine more 
precisely what has been customary up 
until now - as well as to seek several 
organisational improvements, if 
friction is to be reduced to a minimum 
and the party machinery is to run 
smoothly again. It would, however, 
be a highly involuntary service on the 
part of Heine if his attempt to dissolve 
the established practice of the party 
organisation led to its precise statutory 
implementation and thereby to a 
greater tightness in the organisation. 

In the first instance, this involves 
determining the competency of the 
constituency party vis-a-vis the party 
as a whole. That is not only true when 
it comes to selecting candidates. We 
have seen how deputies who feel that 
party discipline is too burdensome 
often seek to remove themselves from 
it by claiming that they are accountable 
not to the party, but to the electorate. 
This is widespread practice amongst 
the ministerial socialists in France, 
but has also been practised in our own 
ranks. It sounds very ‘democratic’, but 
in fact is merely playing off feudal, 
particular tendencies against the 
uniformity [Einheitlichkeit] that must 
be inherent within a modem political 
party. If a social democrat from the 
party appeals to his voters, then 
this is just as much of a reactionary 
trick as when Billow 21 looks to the 
Prussian state parliament for a vote of 
confidence - a vote he is denied in the 
Reichstag. 

Let us not therefore be led astray 
by “democratic marginal notes” 
and platitudes regarding what is 
necessary for genuine democracy - 
that is to say, the rule of the masses 
over their delegates - when it comes 
to strengthening and tightening our 
organisation. 

In politics, as in war, the same 
tactics are not always called for. In 
modem battles, it is necessary to find 
new combat operations and to spread 
out our forces. In politics, however, 
the war tactics of the 17th and 18th 
centuries still apply - the closed 
column acting in a coordinated and 
united fashion emerges victorious. 

When we stand before a battle, we 
must not disperse so as to ‘develop 
freely’ our ‘individuality’. Our slogan 
must be: ‘Close the ranks! ’ • 
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The sound of all asylum-seekers 

Kay Adshead (writer) The bogus woman - on tour 
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Krissi Bohn: many characters 


T he government has 
systematically targeted ‘bogus’ 
asylum-seekers, scapegoating 
people for their suffering .... 
Indigenous victims of government 
cutbacks in housing and other social 
provision have been duped into 
believing that asylum-seekers are to 
blame. According to a recent Mori 
poll, 80% of the British population 
believed immigrants to be a ‘drain 
on resources’. 

These are the words of Lisa Goldman. 
They accurately reflect the political 
context in which the current tour of 
Kay Adshead’s play, jointly presented 
by Curtis Productions and Theatre by 
the Lake, is taking place. The striking 
thing is, however, that they were not 
written this month, or even this year. 
They are Lisa Goldman’s words, 
written when she directed the original 
production of the play, in 2001. The 
government to which she referred 
was the first New Labour shower. 

It is a cliched gambit of theatre 
critics to announce that ‘great plays’ 
automatically reinvent themselves 
in order to resonate afresh with 
new times and new audiences. A 
Shakespeare play, like Henry V, say, 
will now be proclaimed to reflect 
whatever current imperial war 
happens to be being undertaken, 
mismanaged and ‘won’, whilst, in 
World War II, the very same show 
was a byword for plucky British 
resistance to the ravening Hun. I 
am not sure if The bogus woman is 
a ‘great play’. I do know that it has 
had no need to reinvent itself between 
2001 and 2015: the world it portrays 
is essentially unchanged. 

I am, moreover, certain that it 
tells a number of stories which 
should be heard right now. There is 
the central narrative of a character 
who is seeking asylum. Adshead’s 
script gives due attention to what it 
is that she is seeking asylum from 
(a preposition regularly neglected 
when such stories are reported by 
our national press). Unnamed, like 
the African dictatorship from which 
she has been forced to flee, she tells 
us of the members of her family 
killed in front of her: her sister, her 
husband, her father, her mother, and 
her one-day-old daughter. She tells us 
of her actions as an anti-government 
journalist, of how she brought this 
massacre on those closest to her, of 
how her written words turned out to 
be “bullets” ricocheting in “a careless 
spray”. She tells us of how she is 


raped by the murder squad and falls 
pregnant again, only to miscarry 
during weeks of living in hiding. She 
tells us of how her friends fix her up 
with a false passport, a plane ticket 
and some money. 

She also tells us that this is not, 
of course, the end of her travails. 
Because she is seeking asylum in 
the UK, one brutality is only to be 
replaced by others. Her belief that 
“England’s holding out an old hand, 
its one good hand to me”, founders 
on the bleak reality of the Campsfield 
Detention Centre to which she is sent 
on arrival, on suspicion of the ‘bogus’ 
nature of her claim. For her, England 
becomes “a rectangle above my head, 
out of the comer of my eye, a small 
grey rectangle of sky”. 

Playwright Kay Adshead, working 
beside Lisa Goldman, researched 
and developed The bogus woman 
with every attention to the details 
operating in the early 2000s. 
And, in the central character, she 
found a compelling narrator for 
the experiences of thousands of 
people, whose plight is only ever 
compounded by their attempt to 
relieve it. We see the protagonist 
endure the scornful oppression of 
her interrogators, sustain the casual 
racism and sexism of her custodians, 
and become increasingly entangled in 
the bureaucratic mesh of delay, denial 
of rights and, above all, of doubt. 
Of doubt about her story. One of 
her prosecutors, for example, opines 
that “a woman in the situation you 
describe, from the area you claim 
to come from, would more likely be 
raped then killed”. 

The audience, on the other hand, 
has already experienced her account 
of the bullets, of the bayonet broken 
when it struck her father, of the 
machete that is slickly brought to 
bear upon her baby, Anele, “one 
day and a million years old”. The 
audience has already heard her plead 
with the killers for death only to be 
denied. The rules of theatre keep us 
silent, in our seats, not intervening 
while she flounders to answer her 
accuser’s questions. And that’s the 
point. We watch, guiltily appalled, as 
she cannot find the words to counter 
the charge that she has lied her way 
into the UK, only to be incarcerated 
by Group 4, running its ‘prison for 
profit’. (And, yes, that would be the 
same Group 4 to whose executives 
New Labour lickspittle and home 
office minister Mike O’Brien gave a 
“special Investors in People award”). 


Richness 

An unquestionable richness of this 
play is its way of including many 
stories, not just the narrative of its 
eponymous-anonymous heroine. She 
is also a witness of the treatment of 
other asylum-seekers - like Mary, 
married to a UK citizen and now a 
mother, who is nevertheless deported 
for illegal entry - and like the character 
whom she names “the child man”: 
a frail victim who is systematically 
destroyed. She is also the recipient 
of human kindness and these stories, 
too, find their way into her narrative. 
She charts the help of her solicitor, 
the liberal, bumbling Mr Pennington; 
he emerges as a Don Quixote in 
a crumpled pin-stripe suit, whose 
ingenuity will never, ultimately, defeat 
the apparatus of oppression and win 
her full freedom in the UK. 

In fact, the period of ‘temporary 
admission’, which he secures for 
her, only accelerates her descent into 
a hell of penury, homelessness and 
prostitution, before the final failure of 
her appeal and return to the country of 
her birth, and of her subsequent death. 
His humanity sweetens the play, even 
if it cannot rescue the protagonist. 

The current production, now 
mid-tour, boasts an extraordinary 
performance from its actor, Krissi 
Bohn (for The bogus woman is a 
single-hander). In telling all of these 
stories, she is required to present 
dozens of characters through the 
continuous account offered by the 
protagonist. Bohn’s technical skill is 
everywhere shown in her ability to 
delineate this plethora of people with 
the most subtle lightness of touch: a 
tiny alteration of a gesture, or of her 
stance, instantly communicates shifts 
of gender, age, class or ethnicity; the 
pace, pitch and timbre of her voice, 
similarly, can deliver each character as 
being fully formed and actual, rather 
than as an approximate archetype. But 
Bohn’s genius is to be found in her 
emotional range. This is an actor who 
can offer searing moments of tragedy 
by fully inhabiting both the oppressor 
and the oppressed. As a result of this, 
her audiences are not just witnesses: 
they experience the life of The bogus 
woman, the spiral of her descent 
remaining pellucid throughout. 

In his notorious design of the 
Panopticon, 18th century philosopher 
Jeremy Bentham conceived of an 
institutional building in which a single 
gaoler could observe hundreds of 
inmates in the cells which surrounded 


his central, observation tower. While 
not necessarily directly in view, none 
could be certain at any point that they 
were not being watched. The irony 
of Bentham’s arrangement lies in the 
sense that, perhaps, no occupant would 
feel more imprisoned than the gaoler 
himself. The bogus woman offers just 
such a theatrical Panopticon. The actor 
presents cell after cell of story and 
character, while the audience observes 
- surrounded by them all, monitoring 
them, but incapable of intervention. 
The different voices clamour for our 
attention, whether that be to hear the 
outrage of an NHS nurse at the waste 
of UK resources on the creation of 
a detention centre that resembles 
“an 18-30 club”, or whether it be in 
watching the “child-man” making one 
of his hesitant requests for desperately 
needed medical attention. 

Above all, though, it is The bogus 
woman herself who commands our 
focus. For 80 minutes, she levels her 
uninterrupted gaze directly at us. 

In 2001 I was privileged to see 
Lisa Goldman’s production. I can 
remember now the stare her actor, 
Noma Dumezweni, gave as she related 
the moment of Anele’s death. Sitting 
in an auditorium, you generally have 
a feeling of safe anonymity. In the 
intimate confines of the Drum Theatre 
in Plymouth, however, the light spills 
and you know that the actor’s eye 
contact is real. The seconds elapsed; 
her eyes filled with tears, triggering 
a response in my own. Whom was I 
looking at? Not Noma Dumezweni. 
Nor, in all honestly, the character 
she portrayed. This was the stare 
of all asylum-seekers: undeniable, 
unanswerable, not to be broken. 

Fourteen years later, in a time when 
the same scapegoating thrives under 
an all-too-similar government, it is not 
the actor’s eyes, but her voice which 
mainlines that truth. For Krissi Bohn 
brings us to the edge of what is bearable 
when she whispers, “My baby, oh my 
baby, please, please, my baby, my baby”. 
A moment later she drags up a sound of 
oceanic depth, howling her wordless 
grief; it is a call which reverberates not 
just in the ear, but in the body of her 
hearers - a terrible music. 

It is the sound of all asylum-seekers, 
and it should be heard. The bogus 
woman allows that voice through, free 
of media manipulation. Catch it while 
you may • 

Simon Turley 

Details of the tour are available 
at www.theboguswoman.com. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. 
In reality they are confessional 
sects. Members who disagree 
with the prescribed ‘line’ are 
expected to gag themselves 
in public. Either that or face 
expulsion. 

■ Communists operate 
according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through 
ongoing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, members 
should have the right to speak 
openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring to 
the fore the fundamental question 
- ending war is bound up with 
ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a 
global system capitalism can 
only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Minimum 
wages are 
the new 
norm 


Tories screw ‘hard-working families’ 

Eddie Ford celebrates the government’s defeat on tax credits, but not the victory of the House of Lords 



Millions set to lose out 


A s readers will know, the House 
of Lords voted on October 26 to 
delay George Osborne’s cuts to 
tax credits by 289 to 272 votes. 

Instead, they agreed to a motion by 
the Labour peer, Lady Hollis, saying 
the upper house would decline to 
approve the cuts until the government 
provided “full transitional protection” 
for at least three years to all low-paid 
workers currently receiving tax credits. 
A “kill motion” tabled by the Liberal 
Democrats was defeated by 310 votes 
to 99. Reasonable as always, shadow 
chancellor John McDonnell said he 
would “cooperate” with Osborne if 
he abandoned the cuts altogether, as it 
was not a “sensible plan”. 

The vindictive and petty plan, as 
we all know, was to rob the lower end 
of the working class by reducing the 
earnings level at which tax credits 
start to be withdrawn from £6,420 
to £3,850. In this way, regardless of 
the misery it causes, he hoped to find 
£4.6 billion of the total £12 billion 
he wants to cut from the welfare bill. 
In justification, the government says 
eight out of 10 would be “better off” 
from a package which also includes 
increases in the minimum wage for 
over-25s (“national living wage”), 
rises in the income tax threshold and 
extended free childcare. But this is 
totally mendacious, as various studies 
have demonstrated. 

According to the Institute of 
Fiscal Studies, for instance, more 
than three million families eligible 
for tax credits will lose an average of 
£1,300 a year as from April. The IFS 
also calculated that overall 13 million 
families will lose an average £260 a 
year from the freeze in most benefit 
rates for four years announced in the 
summer budget. “Unequivocally,” 
it states, “tax credit recipients in 
work will be made worse off” by the 
measures proposed by Osborne - it is 
just “arithmetically impossible” that 
the increase in the minimum wage 
will provide full compensation for 
the majority of losses. Indeed, the 
IFS argues, “all” the personal tax and 
welfare changes advocated by the 
Tories are “regressive”, hitting the 
poor hardest. 

Another IFS report published in 
September pointed out that the cuts 
would further entrench the divide 
between higher and lower-income 
workers. The idea assiduously 
promulgated by the rightwing press 
and popular TV programmes of a feral 
‘underclass’ of families out of work 
for most of their lives is a disgusting 
myth - almost all working class people 
are in employment for a majority of 
their working lives. Continuing the 
argument, the study also showed 
that in a single year 64% of workers 
in the UK pay more in taxes than 
they receive in social security, but 
extending the period of analysis to a 
worker’s entire lifetime increases the 
percentage that pay more in taxes than 
they receive in social security to an 
overwhelming 93%. 

A far cry from the world conjured 
up in Osborne’s revolting 2012 speech 
to the Conservative Party conference, 
where he asked us to imagine the plight 
of the striver leaving home in the “dark 
hours of the early morning”, looking 
up resentfully - if not enviously - at 


the “closed blinds” of their neighbour 
who might be “sleeping off a life on 
benefits”. 

Tory discontent 

Unsurprisingly, his heartless penny- 
pinching has proved to be highly 
unpopular - including among large 
sections of the Tory Party, given that 
his intended victims will be the very 
“hard-working families” that the 
Tories under David Cameron claim 
to admire and support. Now Osborne 
is screwing them. He is attacking the 
virtuous working poor, as opposed to 
the idle poor. 

Speaking for many unhappy 
Tories, the previously obscure 
South Cambridgeshire MP, Heidi 
Allen, achieved a certain passing 
fame when she used her October 20 
maiden speech in the Commons to 
implore Osborne not to treat the cuts 
as a “spreadsheet exercise” - many 
of those affected would face a stark 
choice between heating their homes 
and putting food on the table. She 
worried that “our single-minded 
determination” to reach a budget 
surplus is “betraying who were are” - 
the “party of the working person” who 
“strives to provide for themselves and 
their family with pride”. 1 But, just like 
all her colleagues though, Allen was 
not unhappy enough to actually vote 
against the government on this issue - 
that would be going too far. 

Similarly, the fonner Tory 
chancellor, Lord Lawson of Blaby, 
was “tom” on the issue - he said he 
backed the Bishop of Portsmouth’s 
motion expressing “regret” at the tax 
credit cuts. In the end, however, he 
insisted the upper house had no right 
to stop the measures and voted with 
the government. 

In the subsequent Commons debate 
after the Lords vote, not a single 
Tory backbencher was prepared to 
speak fully in defence of Osborne’s 


proposals. Some warned the treasury 
front bench that a “large-scale 
rethink” would be required by the 
autumn statement. If necessary, others 
suggested, the chancellor should delay 
or amend his plans to put the overall 
budget into a £10 billion surplus by 
2019-20 - possibly thereby scuttling 
his chances of becoming prime 
minister. 

Not exactly contrite, George 
Osborne told the BBC that he was 
“listening” to people’s concerns and 
would help those struggling in the 
“transition” period, but he remained 
determined to “scale back” tax 
credits, and welfare in general. There 
must be no return to “uncontrolled” 
government spending, he declared, 
which poses a threat to the “economic 
security” of the UK. Osborne would 
not “lose sight” of his long-term 
goal of a “low-welfare, high-wage 
economy” - a nirvana that exists only 
in his imagination, whilst the rest of us 
are forced to live in a wretched low- 
wage economy where the minimum 
wage is becoming the new normal for 
millions. In 1999 one in 50 workers 
were being paid the minimum wage 
(which had been set at a cautious low 
by the Blair government). By 2020 the 
expectation is that one in nine workers 
will be on the bare minimum. 2 

Outrage 

With astounding hypocrisy, the Tories 
have suddenly discovered that there 
is an unelected second chamber 
that meddles in the business of the 
Commons 3 . Perhaps even worse, the 
Tories do not have a majority there. 
Michael Ellis, MP for Northampton 
North and parliamentary aide to 
Theresa May, told Sky News that 
“we cannot have a situation” where 
the unelected Lords “overrules” the 
democratically elected Commons 
- describing it as a “constitutional 
outrage”. 


Seemingly furious, David 
Cameron complained that the upper 
house had “ridden roughshod” over 
parliamentary traditions purportedly 
dating back to the aftermath of Lloyd 
George’s People’s Budget of 1909, 
according to which peers do not 
interfere in fiscal/budgetary matters 
or block legislation that had been 
promised in the governing party’s 
manifesto. 

We were told by a Downing Street 
spokesperson that the prime minister 
is “determined” to address this 
constitutional issue, as a “convention 
exists and it has been broken”. To this 
effect, we also learn, the government 
has launched a “rapid review” led 
by Lord Strathclyde as to how MPs 
can be given the “decisive role” 
over key financial decisions. In the 
opinion of Strathclyde, the Lords 
had acted “wrongly, deplorably and 
unnecessarily” and one of the “more 
extreme solutions” would be to 
amend the Parliament Act. He ruled 
out flooding the Lords with new 
Tory peers - Tony Blair had “created 
probably more peers than anybody 
in modem history”, he noted, and 
just creating yet more would be the 
“wrong thing” to do. 

This is all bullshit, of course. In 
fact, just like the tax credit claims, it 
is a straightforward lie. Chris Bryant, 
shadow leader of the Commons, 
rightly said the government had 
“fashioned a pretend constitutional 
crisis” out of the Lords vote. Firstly, 
there was not a single word in the Tory 
manifesto about cutting working tax 
credits - quite the opposite, if anything. 
Secondly, the Tories chose to do this 
by statutory instrument, not primary 
legislation, and so is not subject to 
the usual onerous parliamentary 
procedure. 4 As opposed to finance 
bills, the Lords are perfectly entitled to 
vote down statutory instruments - and 
have done so in the past. The idea that 
what they did on October 26 was an 
unprecedented break with convention 
is nonsense. 

True, prior to 1997, the lords 
defeated a statutory instrument just 
once, way back in 1968. But since 
Tony Blair ‘refonned’ the upper 
house, removing the bulk of its 
hereditary peers, such defeats have 
become increasingly common. Rather 
than the Lords acting unprecedentedly, 
in an outrageously unconstitutional 
manner, it is the Tory government 
that is engaging in cloak-and-dagger 
parliamentary manoeuvres - trying 
to introduce welfare cuts by stealth 
in the vain hope that no-one would 
really notice or care. So much for the 
supposed political genius of George 


Osborne, the best Tory leader that they 
still might not have. 

How do communists respond? 
It goes without saying that we are 
utterly opposed to the welfare cuts, 
which represent a vicious attack 
on the working class. But that does 
not mean we support the ‘right’ of a 
second chamber to vote down the 
decisions of elected MPs. Whether 
a breach of convention or not, the 
Lords could easily behave in the same 
way when it comes to progressive 
legislation introduced, say, by a 
Corbyn-McDonnell government. We 
therefore repeat our call for the total 
abolition of the Lords, together with 
the whole constitutional monarchy 
system - there should be a unicameral 
assembly elected under proportional 
representation. 

Secondly, in the longer term, our 
demand is not to restore the existing 
level of tax credits - something 
promised by Kezia Dugdale, leader 
of Scottish Labour, as part of her 
attempt to outflank the Scottish 
National Party to the left. From a 
socialist perspective, tax credits are 
unsupportable as they are a direct 
subsidy to low-paying employers, and 
in that way favour inefficient small 
capital over generally more efficient 
big capital, which tends to pay higher 
wages and provide better conditions. 
What on earth is the justification for 
subsidising capitalists who cannot 
even pay the basic reproduction costs 
of labour? Hence communists want 
to see the replacement of tax credits 
- in the same way as we think that 
the subsidy to landlords known as 
housing benefit should be replaced by 
an immediate cut in the extortionate 
rents they charge. 

We call for an immediate increase 
in the minimum wage to a level that 
sustains the reproduction costs of 
labour and in general provides for 
a satisfying, well-rounded, human 
existence. By definition, this has to 
be combined with things such as the 
overthrow of the anti-trade laws. If 
you genuinely want a high-wage 
economy, then restore trade union 
rights and working class political 
collectivity - which the Tories would 
never willingly do in a million years • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.bbc.co.uk/news/uk-politics-34577535. 

2 The Guardian October 1 2015. 

3. http://eveningharold.com/2015/10/27/ 
conservatives-astonished-to-leam-of-an- 
unelected-second-chamber. 

4. www.telegraph.co.uk/comment/11955288/ 
Everything-you-ever-wanted-to-know-about-tax- 
credits-and-the-House-of-Lords-but-were-afraid- 
to-ask.html. 
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